Bethlehem {~ 
Help Urged 
By Meany 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
has urged the. 13.5-million-mem- 
ber trade union movement to 
rally its financial strength behind 
the Shipbuilding Workers and 
Technical Engineers in their six- 
_week-old strike at Bethlehem 
Steel Co.’s eight East Coast ship- 
yards. 


Management’s ‘efforts, to “im 
pose lower wages, less job cael. 
reduced working conditions, and 
elimination of grievance and arbi- 
tration procedures” forced the 
strike on the 17,000 unionists, 

Meany declared. 

The appeal for “substantial” 
contributions was contained in 
letters to the presidents of na- 
tional and international unions, 
state and local central bodies 
and directly affiliated local un- 
ions. The financial drive came 
amid these developments: 

@ Shipbuilders’ Pres. John * 
Grogan called on the Navy Dept. 
to abandon its “neutrality” in’ the 
dispute which has tied up work on 
atomic-powered vessels and mis- 
sile-carrying ships. He said the 
strike could be settled in “a matter 
of hours” if the Administration 
would “demand that Bethlehem 
make an honest and realistic ef- 
fort” to negotiate a contract. 

@ Maryland’s seven-man dele- 
gation to the House of Represen- 
tatives called on Navy Sec. Thomas 
S. Gates, Jr., to prevail on man- 
agement “to bargain in good faith.” 
The company’s “acts of provoca- 
tion,” they said, left the unions 

“no alternative but to go out on 
strike.” 

@ A Massachusetts court re- 
fused company pleas for an in- 
junction against mass picketing at 
the Quincy yards on the grounds 
that Bethlehem had failed to bar- 
gain in “good faith” in the seven 
months prior to the strike. Re- 
buffed in its plea for a restraining 
order, the company filed $1.25 mil- 
lion damage suits against the un- 
ions and individual strikers at 
Quincy. é 

@ The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board continued hearings in 
New York on charges that the 
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Masaryk’s Ideals 
Live On—Meany 


The ideals of freedom, de- 
mocracy and social equality 
that Thomas G. Masaryk 
stood for will prevail in the 
end, AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany declared in a tribute to 
one of Czechoslovakia’s most 
famous patriots, whose 110th 
birthday falls on Mar. 7. 

“The great tragedy of our 
time is that the homeland of 
the father of the Czechoslo- 
vak Republic is under foreign 
control,” Meany said. “So- 
viet totalitarianism in 1948 
swept away the liberty of 
the Czechoslovak people and 
turned the nation into a 
prison camp where social 
and political freedom were 
eradicated. 

“The Communists have 
sought without avail to ob- 
literate Thomas G. Masaryk’s 
name from history. But his 
name is a great symbol of 
democracy that can never be 
erased from the hearts and 
minds of free people. His 
name will also be a reminder 
that freedom can be regained 
and an example to millions of 
his countrymen and those of 
‘other captive nations.” 
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PETITIONS BEARING 5,000 signatures, asking support of legis- 
lation authorizing on-site picketing in construction industry labor 
disputes, is presented to Rep. Dante Fascell (D-Fla.), secorid from 
right, by three members of the Miami Building & Construction 
Trades Council’s legislative committee—Chairman Dennis Murphy 
(left), Sec. Joe Vernaglia and Bernie Rubin (right). 


By 5-3 for Thompson Bill: 


House Unit Okays 
On-Site Picketing 


A House Labor subcommittee headed by Rep. Carl D. Perkins 
-(D-Ky.) has approved the Thompson bill, to permit building trades 
unions to picket multi-employer construction sites, following hear- 
ings during which non-union employers voiced strenuous objections. 
The subcommittee voted five to three to clear the measure. 


were Pres. Richard D. Gray of the 
AFL-CIO Building & Construction 
Trades Dept., other building trades 
spokesmen and Under Sec. of La- 


‘|bor James T. O’Connell, who gave 


the measure full Administration 
backing. 

The measure now goes to the full 
Labor Committee, where an early 
vote is hoped for. Similar measures 
have previously been aproved by 
the Senate Labor Committee and 
last year by the House Labor 
group, but they have never reached 
the floor of either house for a 
vote. 


Labor spokesmen told the sub- 
committee the bill is crucial to the 
preservation of union conditions 
in the construction industry. It 
would give building trades unions 
picketing rights comparable to 
those enjoyed in other industries 
by reversing the Supreme Court’s 
6-3 decision upholding the Na- 
tional Labor Relations: Board in 
the now-famous Dyavec Building 
Trades case. 

In. that dispute, the ‘NLRB | 
ruled that picketing of a non- 
union contractor by one union at 
the site of a construction project 
‘constituted an illegal secondary 
boycott if it induced other crafts 
to walk off the job. 


Thomas E. Bracken, attorney 


Testifying in favor of the bill® 


for the Baltimore Building Trades 
Council, gave the subcommittee 
graphic illustrations of how open- 
shop anti-union contractors in the 
Baltimore area have prospered at 
the expense of unionized competi- 
tors through substandard wages and 
working conditions. 

The Associated Builders & Con- 
tractors of Maryland, he said, was 
organized in 1950 to represent a 
small group of non-union contrac- 


Political Battle Flares on 
Ike’s Economic Programs 


Democrats Lash at 
Slowdown Policies 


Economic. policy was projected sharply into the 1960 election 
picture by a party-line split on the Administration’s estimate of the 
nation’s present situation and future outlook. 

The Joint Economic Committee of Congress split wide open in 
its evaluation of the President’s 1960 Economic Report. The Demo- 


cratic majority said flatly that the’ 
President’s report and his budget 
“will not achieve the objectives of 
the Employment Act.” 


GOP Backs Ike 

The Republican minority said 
that the President’s program “will 
achieve reasonably” the objectives 
of the act which sets up full pro- 
duction and full employment as 
national policies. 

Committee Chairman Paul H. 
Douglas (D-IIl.) underscored the 
split in a separate statement 
charging the minority with using 
“very intemperate language in 
accusing the majority of “polit- 
ical blackmail, of disregarding 
freedom and of using phony fig- 
ures.” 

The minority, said Douglas, 
wants a “stamp of approval” on 
the President’s budget and eco- 
nomic report and economic poli- 
cies. * 

Democrats Cite Failures 

Douglas said the majority can- 
not agree with the President's poli- 
cies and cited. the following: | 

@ Unemployment at an average 
rate of 5.5 percent for 1959—a 
so-called prosperous year—is al- 
most the same as in the recession 
year of 1954 when it averaged 5.6 
percent. “This is a serious prob- 
lem and we do not intend to sweep 
it under the rug.” 

@ The economy has grown at 
a rate of only 2.3 percent between 
1953 and 1959, below the _his- 
torical average and about half the 
potential of the economy. 

@ The price level has been as 
stable as at any time in history yet 
“this is the time the Administra- 
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‘the Senate. 


Voting Law 
Upheld by 


High Court 


The Supreme Court, clearing - 
the way for full-scale enforcement 
of the 1957 Civil Rights Act, has 
upheld the constitutionality of 
federal lawsuits against state of- 
ficers accused of denying voting 
rights to Negroes. 

The unanimous decision was 
handed down as the Senate 
plunged into around-the-clock 
sessions aimed at breaking a South- 
ern filibuster which since Feb. 15 
has blockaded action on measures 
to safeguard voting and other 
minority rights. 

Compromise Move Begun 

As the non-stop effort to talk 
rights legislation to death entered its 
fourth day, the first reports-of com- 
promise moves began circulating in 
Majority Leader Lyn- 
don B. Johnson (D-Tex.) was re- 
portedly drafting a moderate bill . 
that might break the deadlock, and 
the Republican Policy Committee 
scheduled a meeting to draft strate- 
gy: 

The ruling, in a suit involving al- 
leged discrimination against Negro 
voters in Terrell County, Ga., im- 
mediately became a major issue in 
the marathon debate. 

Pending in the Senate is an Ad- 
ministration proposal calling for 
court appointment of referees to 
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AFL-CIO Joins High Court Fight 
To Retain Union Shop on Railroads 


The AFL-CIO has joined with 15 non-operating rail unions in asking the Supreme. Court to re- 
verse a Georgia state court decision invalidating union-shop agreements on railroads. 

Challenging the Georgia ruling that a union-shop contract cannot be enforced if part of a mem- 
ber’s dues are used for political and legislative activity, the AFL-CIO pointed out that a union’s 
political activity is directly related “to the economic advancement of the worker.” 


The attack on the railroad union’ 
shop agreements, the AFL-CIO 
emphasized, challenges the right of 
all unions .“to enter into union- 
shop contracts without abandon- 
ing one of the most effective means 
available for promoting the best 
interests of their membership: 
political and legislative action.” 

' Two centuries of political ac- 
tion by labor groups weze cited 


a 


as evidence that “to protect his 
wages and his pocketbook, the 
worker -must do more than bar- 
gain with his employer. He must 
join together with other wage 
earners to secure a favorable 
political climate for advancing 
his economic interest.” 


The AFL-CIO arguments were 


brief backing the railroad unions’ 
appeal. 

In 1956, the Supreme Court— 
in what is known as the Hanson 
case—unanimously-upheld the con- 
stitutionality of union-shop agree- 
ments on railroads even in states 
with so-called “right - to - work” 
laws. Congress in 1951 amended 


submitted in a “friend of the court”. 
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Affiliates Win i 
592 Elections 
In 3d Quarter 


AFL-CIO affiliates won bargain- 
ing rights in 592 National Labor 
Relations Board elections during 
the final quarter of 1959—a gain 
of 10 from the third quarter total 
and 16 more than during the last 
quarter of 1958. 

They also lost more elections. 
The ratio of victories dropped to 
52 percent from 55 percent the 


previous quarter and 58 percent} 
during the equivalent period of|’ 


1958. 
Fourth-quarter statistics issued 
by the NLRB showed 39,667 
- workers in the bargaining units 
won by AFL-CIO unions. This 
brought the total for the calen- 
dar year to 157,021 workers in 
2,312 units which voted for rep- 
resentation by AFL-CIO affili- 

‘NLRB elections do not, of 
course, measure unions’ total or- 
ganizing gains. Many shops are 

organized without representation | 
votes or with elections conducted 
. by state labor boards. 

The NLRB’s quarterly statistical. 
summary also showed a continued 
sharp upswing in the number of 
unfair labor practice complaints is- 
sued by the NLRB general .coun- 
sel. The total for the quarter was 
an all-time high of 369. Of these, 
234 were based on charges filed 
against employers, 99 against un- 
ions and 36 against both employers 
and unions. 

The five-member board issued 
formal decisions in 719 .cases—in- 


cluding 586 representation cases|_ 


and 133 unfair labor practice de- 
cisions. This was a 23 percent rise 
over the comparable eager in 
1958. 


The 


| centration of personal wealth 


covered in the study. 


and 35 percent of other types 


‘Trend Shifts, New Rise in 
Concentration of Wealth 


‘The concentration of personal wealth in the U.S. has been 
increasing since 1949 and in 1953 the top 1.6 percent of the 
adult population held 30 percent of the nation’s total. 

figures showing a reversal of the 20-year trend from 

1929 te 1949, during which the concentration of wealth was 

declining, are contained in a paper published by the National ’ 
Bureau of Economic Research. 

The paper, by Robert J. Lampman, shows that the con- 


centage of the population increased from 1922 to 1929, fell 
to below the pre-1929 level in the 1930s, and dropped still 
more during the war and to 1949. The trend changed from 
1949 and corcentration increased through 1956, the last year 


The degree of concentration of wealth, Lampman says, was 
considerably lower in 1956 than in either 1929 or 1922. 

The 1.6 percent of the adult population that held 30 per- 
cent of the wealth in 1953 also owned at least 80 percent of 
‘the corporate stock, virtually all of the local government 
bonds, nearly 90 percent of corporate bonds and between 10 


in the hands of a small per- 


of property. 


\' (Continued from Page I) 
tion renewed its fight on ‘infla- 
tion,’ ” slowing the rate of growth 
and keeping the levels of unem- 
ployment and interest rates high. 

@ The President's program falls 
below the level of maximum em- 
ployment and production. “Un- 
employment for 1960 will probably 
average close to 5 percent for the 
year.” . 


‘Starved for Funds’ 
The majority report declared 
that the Administration’s pro- 


grams, and specifically public re- 


sponsibility for schools, slum clear- 


AFL-CIO Joins F ight 
For Rails’ Union Shop. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the Railway Labor Act to permit 


union-shop agreements whereas 
such contracts had previously been 
prohibited. 


Six Southern Railway employes 
in Georgia, in a well-financed af- 
tack on the union shop, based their 
new court challenge on a portion 
of the Hanson case decision which 
declared that “if (union) assess- 
ments are in fact imposed for pur-, 
poses not germane to collective 
bargaining, a different problem 
would be presented.” 

Although no assessments of any 
kind had been levied on the rail 
employes, their attorneys charged 
that use of a portion of their dues 
for legislative goals violated the 
constitutional rights of the six em- 
ployes who said they did not agree 
with the political views of the ma- 


‘Clear’ Glass Agency 
Product, Not L-O-F 


Toledo, O.—The Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. said 
it had discovered after “a 
searching inquiry” that the 
Federal Trade Commission 
was right im charging that 
camera trickery was used in 
a television commercial plug- 
ging its car window glass. 

No one at L-O-F “had the 
slightest suspicion” that films 
showing the “undistorted” 
quality of the company’s glass 
had actually been taken with 
the windows rolled down, the 
company declared in a state- 


jority of the union members. 

The railroad unions’ brief 
noted that “railroad employes 
have obtained through Iegisla- 
tive and political activity retire- 
ment and unemployment bene- 
fits which employes in other in- 
dustries have secured, in part at 
least, by agreements between 
employers and unions.” 

In this heavily-regulated indus- 
try, the unions pointed out, “col- 
lective bargaining cannot function 
effectively or realistically without 
legislative or political activity.” 

The AFL-CIO brief, which the 
Supreme Court was asked to re- 
ceive, coupled legal citations with 
a review of labor’s political ac- 
tivity dating from the 18th cen- 
tury. 

_ Labor’s battle for shorter hours 
—hbeginaing with the drive for 
the 10-hour day—has always 
been conducted on both the col- 
lective bargaining and legislative 
fronts, the brief said. Both state 
and federal legislation was in- 
volved, 

Wage-hour legislation, elimina- 
tion of child labor, and a broad 


| area of social legislation were cited 


as evidence of the value of politi- 


Rubber Union Expert 


On Notre Dame Panel 


South Bend, Ind.—Gerard Mar- 
tell, Rubber Workers time study 


|} engineer, served on a panel that 


discussed. “Keeping Work Stand- 
ards and Job Content Up to Date” 


| at Notre Dame University’s annu- 


al Union-Management Conference 
here. 
, The conference is sponsored by 


ithe university’s Dept. of Economics 


and the Law School. The general 


‘}theme of this year’s sessions was 
‘| improvement of relations between 


the parties. 


Party Battle Flares 
On Economic Report 


ance, resource development, the 
elimination of depressed areas and 
other functions among the major 
keys to economic growth, are 
“either starved for funds or their 
programs are limited in scope.” 

Much more must be done, the 
majority added, “in the fields of 
missiles, space and combat 
strength.” 

The majority renewed its long- 

range program offered last month in 
an exhaustive report on the econ- 
omy over a period of years and 
said the President’s budget and 
Economic Report do not contain 
“any fundamental changes in the 
directions which we think are nec- 
essary. By and large they are a 
status quo budget and report.” 

The Democrats declared that 
monetary policy is “not discussed 
in any constructive way,” that 
there is “no reordering of priori- 
ties’ on the budget and that the 
major tax loop-holes are not men- 
tioned. The report added: 

“Each problem is broken down 
into a series of minute recom- 
mendations which give the ap- 
pearance of support and action 
but which when added together 
provide no effective program.” 


The Republican minority report 
said that prices have been stable 
because of the Administration anti- 
inflation programs and it defended 
consistently the Administration’s 
program. 

Javits Files Separate Views 

The majority report was signed 
by nine Democrats. Sen. J. William 
Fulbright (D-Ark.) did not par- 
ticipate in the hearings and neither 
approved or disapproved the find- 
ings or conclusions. Six Republi- 
cans signed the minority report. 
Sen. Jacob Javits (R-N. Y.) stated 
his views separately, disagreeing 
somewhat with his Republican col- 
leagues and declaring that budg- 
etary considerations must not be- 
come “the primary determinants 
of national policy.” 


Prosperity or Si 


‘Slowdown’ 


Ahead, 


Labor Urges Action | 


Current signs point to a “considerable slowdown” in the economy 
about mid-year, setting the stage for another recession, the AFL- 
CIO has warned in urging “positive steps” to boost sales, produc- 


tion and jobs. 


“Prosperity or basis of recession?” was the choice posed in the 


latest issue of Labor’s Economic 
Review, monthly publication of the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Research. 

The Review observed that 1960 
opened “with a ‘boom’ that in- 
cluded both a high level of unem- 
ployment and considerable amounts 
of idle plants and machines in many 
industries.” 

“Sharp Recession” Feared 

Noting that the rise in economic 
activities since mid-November was 
due largely to the restocking of in- 
ventories depleted by the steel 
strike, the Review said this build- 
up will soon ease and government 
policies “must be changed swiftly” 
if the nation is to avoid a “sharp 
recession next year.” 

The AFL-CIO proposed a two- 
prong approach to the problem. 

First, it recommended coun- 
ter-recessionary measures such as 
an improved jobless pay system 
with federal standards on bene- 
fit levels and duration; an ex- 
pansion of social security bene- 
fits to include health care and a 
shelf of public works programs. 

Second, the following ‘actions 
were urged to encourage a continu- 
ing rise in sales, production and 
jobs this year and to prevent a re- 
cession in 1961: 

@ The tight-money policy “must 
be halted” and an adequate money 
supply providéd to achieve maxi- 
mum protection and employment; 
interest rates should be reduced to 
boost sales. 

@ Programs of federal aid and 
low-interest loans should be enacted 
to improve such public services as 
education, health, community fa- 
cilities, urban redevelopment, low 
and middle-income housing and 
conservation. 

@ The federal tax structure 
should be overhauled to eliminate 
loopholes and ease the burden of 
low-income and middle - income 
families. 

@ To bolster buying power, es- 
pecially for low-wage workers, the 
federal wage-hour law should be 
extended to cover millions more 
workers and the present $1 an hour 
minimum raised to $1.25. 

@ Federal aid for distressed 
communities is essential to attract 
new business operations and to re- 
train workers. 

The Review pointed out that the 
labor force has been growing faster 
than job opportunities as young 
people come out of school and the 
exodus from farming continues. 


6.3 Million Jobless, Underemployed 
As a result, unemployment re- 
mained high in January—4.1 mil- 
lion jobless or 5.2 percent of the 
labor force—and 2.2 million addi- 
tional people had only part-time 
work because full-time work was 
not available, the Review said. 
“It would take a continuing 
rise of sales, production and jobs 


“4 


through 1960, therefore,” the Re- 
view added, “before full employ- 
ment could be reached.” 

After the rebuilding of business 
inventories eases off, the Review 
warned, the policies of the Eisen- 
hower Administration “are likely 
to nip” the present rise of activity. 

“Tight money, high interest rates 
and the Administration’s insistence 
on a budget surplus, despite the 
needs of a growing population for 
expanding public services, are 
squeezing the rise of sales, pro- 
duction and jobs,” the AFL-CIO 
said. 

The Review pointed to the 
“serious national problem” of 
high unemployment, noting that 
the 3.8 million or 5.5 percent un- 
employed during 1959 was nearly 
as great as in the recession year 
of 1954, when there were 3.6 
million or 5.6 percent jobless. 

If business activity tapers off in 
the months ahead while the instal- 
lation of automatic and semi-auto- 
matic equipment continues, the 
widening gap between the nation’s 
ability to produce and lagging sales 
will spell a downturn, the Review 


Parley Airs 


Co-op Housing 
Role of Unions 


The role of trade unions in spon- 
soring and helping to develop co- 
operative housing was a major topic 
at a two-day meeting sponsored by 
‘he National Housing Conference, 
the Cooperative League of the USA 
and the National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Offi- 
cials. 


John Edelman, Washington rep- 
resentative of the Textile Workers 
Union of America, served as chair- 
man of a session on stimulating 
union interest in co-op housing. 
On the panel were Jerome Belson 
of the Meat Cutters, Henry Wilson, 
attorney for the State, County & 
Municipal Employes, and Pres. 
Harry Van Arsdale of the New 
York City Central Labor Council. 


Bert Seidman, AFL-CIO econ- 
omist, presided at sessions on de- 
veloping more co-op housing 
sponsors and on integrated hous- 
ing projects. Roland Sawyer, 
Steelworkers’ housing consultant, 
and William Oliver of the Auto 
Workers participated. 

Isidor Melamed of the AFL-CIO 
Medical Service Plan, Philadelphia, 
discussed community facilities in 
co-op projects, and A. E. Kazan, 
head of the union-backed United 
Housing Foundation, New York, 
reviewed the progress of coopera- 


tive. housing in the past year. 
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Meany Calls On All Unions 
To Back Up Shipyard Strike 


(Continued _ from Page 1) 
company’s refusal to bargain and 
unilateral imposition of drastic 
work rules changes constituted un- 
fair labor practices. 

Union-Busting Drive 
In his appeal for funds, Meany 


' said the Shipbuilders and AFTE 


had made “every conceivable rea- 
sonable effort” to achieve a settle- 
ment while management “used 
every method to break the work- 
ers’ resistance.” He said the com- 
pany’s “adamancy can only be in- 
terpreted as a continuation of the 
big business policy to weaken and 
destroy unions.” 


Recalling that labor's vidotintiag 


support enabled the Steelworkers 
to win a “sweeping victory” in 
their 116-day strike last year, the 
AFL-CIO president wrote: 

“This strike, as was the Steel- 
workers’ strike, is of major im- 
portance to each national and 
international union. A victory 
for the members of our brother 
unions would be a victory for the - 
trade union movement, as it 
would undoubtedly result in less- 
ening big business’ all-out at- 
tempts to destroy unions and 
shackle workers.” 

Grogan’s plea for Navy aban- 
donment of its “neutrality” came 
in advertisements printed in New 
York and Washington newspapers, 


Social Workers Win 
$9,200 Yearly Minimum 


New York—A $5,200 minimum for social workers and psychol- 
ogists was one of the key gains scored by Local 1707 of the State, 
County & Municipal Employes in a new pact with seven casework 


agencies here. 


The union also won a shorter workweek and an average 13 per- 


cent pay hike for clerical workers®— 
in the two-year contract with the 
agencies, all of which are affiliated 
with the Federation of Jewish Phi- 
lanthropies. 

Seven hundred and fifty workers 
‘were involved in 10 weeks of talks 
which went down to the wire. State 
mediators joined at the mid-point. 
After the membership voted to 
strike, marathon sessions brought 
agreement just as time ran out. 

Local 1707 has 4,000 members 
and bargains with more than 60 
social and’ community agencies in 
the New York City area. It is the 
largest union local in the field of 
private, non-profit agencies. 

The new contract added im- 
portant improvements to the 


Jean McKelvey 
Replaces Kerr 


On UAW Body 


Detroit—Dr. Jean T. McKelvey, 
professor of the School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations at Cor- 
nell University, has become a mem- 
ber of the Auto Workers’ Public 
Review Board, UAW Pres. Wal- 
ter P. Reuther has announced. 


First Woman Member 
Dr. McKelvey, first woman 
member of the board, replaces 
Clark Kerr, president of the Uni- 
versity of California, who resigned 
from the UAW body because of 
the press of his university duties 


* and because of the great traveling 


distance required for him to at- 
tend board meetings. 


The Public Review Board 
was established by the UAW’s 
1957 convention to provide close 
public scrutiny of the union’s af- 
fairs. The board was granted 
independent authority and _ re- 
sponsibility to investigate and 
make final and binding decisions - 
on appeals filed by individual 
members. The board also deals 
with alleged violations of AFL- 
CIO or UAW Codes of Ethical 
Practices, 


The board's: chairman ts ‘Rabbi; 


Morris Adler of Detroit. Other 
members include Magistrate J. A. 
Hanrahan of Windsor, Ont.; Msgr. 
George C. Higgins, director of the 
Social Action Dept. of the Nation- 
al Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, D. C.; Wayne County 
Circuit Court Judge Wade Mc- 
Cree; Methodist Bishop G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam of Washington, D. C,; 

and Prof. Edwin E.- Witte of the 
University of Wisconsin. . 


nucleus of a “career scale” for 
professional workers won in pre- 
vious negotiations, the union 
said. 

The. professional scale, retro- 
active to Feb. 1, will now range 
from $5,000 to $7,340. On Feb. 
1, 1961, the scale will range 
from $5,200 to $7,540. The 
total increase in pay averages 
$1,120. 

The clerical group won a reduc- 
tion of an hour and a quarter to 
a workweek of 36% hours. The 
clerical pay hike ranged from $3 
to $4.50 as of Feb. 1 and will risé 
$2.50 to $4 next Feb. 1. 

Employes covered by the new 
agreement are with the following 
agencies: Altro Health & Rehabili- 
tation Services; Jewish Board of 
Guardians; Jewish Child Care As- 
sociation; Jewish Community Serv- 
ices of Long Island; Jewish Family 
Service; Jewish Youth Services of 
Brooklyn and Louise Wise Services. 


in which he declared that “there. 
can be no neutrality when a gov- 
ernment contractor’s greed and 
irresponsibility stop work on vital 
defense contracts.” 
_ The Shipbuilders president noted 
that Gates last year intervened in 
the steel dispute when the Admin- 
istration obtained a Taft-Hartley 
injunction to halt the USWA strike. 
At that time Gates cited the steel 
shortage as a threat to the- Navy’s 
shipbuilding program. - 
_ He charged that the Navy 
Dept. “knew that if Bethlehem 
persisted in its unrealistic atti- 
tude towards labor, a_ strike 
would be inevitable,” but that 
despite the threatened tie-up of 
ship production the Administra- 
tion never “took a single step to’ 
prevent Bethlehem from pursu- 
‘ing policies which created the 
crisis into which our naval de- 
fense has been plunged.” 
Maryland’s seven .congressmen, 
all Democrats, in a letter to Gates 
called on him to use his “good 
Offices” to prevail on Bethlehem to 
“bargain in good faith,” pointing 
out that “with each passing day 
our national defense effort will be 
seriously affected.” They noted 
that for seven months the union 
members continued work without a 
contract in an effort “to maintain 
full and continuous production.” 
The letter was signed by Repre- 
sentatives Daniel B. Brewster, 
George H. Fallon, John R. Foley, 
Samuel N. Friedel, Edward A. 
Garmatz, Richard E. Lankford and 
Thomas F. Johnson. 


1,001 Credit Unions 
In AFL-CIO Locals 


Madison, Wis.—Members of 
AFL-CIO unions organized 87 new 
credit unions last year and now are 
served by a total of 1,001, accord- 
ing to a study just completed by 
the Credit Union National Associa- 
tion. 

Credit unions in the organized 
labor field are independent of un- 
ion control, but only union members 


cancer education project. 


of this program.” 


IATSE and 4.N.Y. Locals 
Honored in Cancer Fight 


New York—The Theatrical Stage Employes and four 
Greater New York locals have received special citations from 
the American Cancer Society for playing a key role in a major 


The IATSE was commended by Cancer Society Executive 
Vice Pres. Lane W. Adams for making possible special show- 
ings of two cancer education films which drew a record at-. 
tendance of 60,000 women in Long Island communities. 

Motion picture projectionists and stage hands from IATSE 
Locals 640, 306, 340 and 4 donated their services without 
charge for the Cancer Society’s one-day blitz educational cam- | 
paign in Queens, Nassau and Suffolk Counties. 

In saluting members of the AFL-CIO union for the contri- 
bution of their time and services, Adams declared: “ 
participation was an essential ingredient in the overall success 


bor’s 


‘Court Bars husheliinn: 3 


Sees ‘Good Faith’ Lack 
Quincy, Mass.—The Massachusetts Superior Court has refused 

to bar mass picketing by striking members of the Shipbuilding 

Workers and the Technical Engineers at the Bethlehem Steel Co. 


shipyards hereon the ground that the company failed to bargain 
“in good faith” prior to the walkout. 


The three-judge panel voted 
unanimously to reject the com-| 
pany’s request for a temporary re- 
straining order that Would have 
halted. the mass picketing in the 
six-week-old walkout. 

The court cited a Massachusetts 
statute permitting injunctions in la- 
bor disputes only if the complain- 
ant has made “every reasonable ef- 
fort to settle such dispute either by 
negotiations, or with the aid of 
any available governmental ma- 
chinery of mediation, or voluntary 
arbitration.” 

Futility Preceded Strike 

Seventeen thousand members of 
the two unions struck all eight of 
Bethlehem’s East Coast shipyards 
Jan. 22 after seven months of futile 
efforts to win new contracts. 

In rejecting the company’s in- 
junction plea, the court held that 
management: 

@ Instituted sweeping work- 
rule changes “unilaterally without 


are eligible for membership. 


‘ agreement or consultation with 


Portland News Strikers Step Up 
Subscription Cancellation Drive 


Portland, Ore.—A door-to-door “cancel your subscription” campaign conducted by newspaper 


unions against The Oregonian and Oregon Journal.continued as the multi-union struggle against 
the local dailies went into its 17th week. 


Latest weekly canvass netted 955 cancellations, 25 more than the previous week. Since the 


door-to-door drive started, over 9,000 new cancellations have been collected. 
Cliff Bradshaw of Typographical® 


Local 58 and Jim Thomson of 
Stereotypers Local 48, campaign 
co-chairmen, announced an ex- 
tended program aimed at still more 
cancellations. This will blanket the 
entire city and suburban area, to 
assure that all householders are 
reached ang told the union side of 
the strike. 

The publishers, who have been 


| printing a combined paper at The 


Oregonian plant since the strike be- 
gan Nov. 10, received a setback 
in their attempt to pin a secondary 
boycott violation on the striking 
unions. 

Their appeal has been thrown 
out_by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board in Washington. This 
decision, issued by NLRB. Gen- 
eral Counsel Stuart Rothman, 
‘upholds the original ruling of 
Thomas Graham, Seattle regional 
NLRB director. > 

In the publisher appeal it was al- 
leged that Stereotypers and the un- 


affiliated Teamsters were guilty. of. 


violating secondary boycott .provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Act by 
attempting to induce contract 
truck drivers not to cross picket 
lines. 

Word of the newspaper strike, 
now cited ‘as the “Portland Pat- 


tern,” continues to spread. Helping 
to pass the word are two Port- 
landers on a nation-wide tour. They 
are Frank Keith of the Typographi- 
cal Union and Bill Fox of Mailers 
Local 13. 


Their purpose is to spell out the 
“Portland Pattern” to newspaper 
unions throughout the country. 
They are making a special effort to 
talk to union members in as many 
of the S. I. Newhouse-operated pa- 
pers as possible. The Oregonian is 
one of 14 papers in the Newhouse 
chain, third largest in the country. 


While circulation goes down 
on the combined Oregonian- 
Journal, circulation goes up on 
the Portland Reporter, the week- 
ly published by unions idled be- 
cause of the strike. Some 70,000 
copies of a 12-page edition were 
distributed by the third week. 
The paper, to be printed for the 
duration of the strike, and dis- 
tributed free, .has-shown a 40 
percent increase in business, ac- 
cording to publisher Robert A. 
Lee, a striking assistant news 
editor. 


- The publishers stepped up their 


war-of-nerves, campaign against the 


unions last week. Highlighted. by 


a six-page throw-away entitled 
“Strike Facts,” the campaign in- 
cluded a menacing speech by Ore- 
gonian Publisher Michael J. Frey, 
renewed telephone pressure On re- 
porters, photographers, and editors 
who belong to the Portland News- 
paper Guild, publication of articles 
by four Guild and craft union 
members justifying their return to 
work, and the apparent “planting” 
of a leaflet advertising the resump- 
tion of separate publication by the 
two papers. 

Frey, in a speech at: the Oregon 
Press Conference, said that the 
newspapers will hire replacements 
for virtually all strikers. 

“Union members who return... 
are going to have to file applica- 
tions for their former jobs and 
take their place in line behind pres- 
ent employes,” Frey said. 

Also, the publishers placed an 
advertisement in the “Help Wanted, 
Editorial” column of Editor and 
Publisher, newspaper trade publi- 
cation. The publishers face ‘possi- 
ble criminal charges should any 
worker take a job with the struck 
papers as a result of the ad. The 
ad does not carry a statement, re- 
quired by Oregon law, that strike 
conditions exist at the twe: pepers. 


the respective unions” in the 
course of negotiations. “We find 
‘that this indicates,” the court 
said, “that the company was not 
making every reasonable effort in 
good faith to settle the dispute.” 
@ Demanded preferential con- 
tract terms that would have placed 
Bethlehem “in a substantially bet- 
ter competitive position than any 
other shipbuilder on the East 
Coast.” The court said “this indi- 
cates that the company, in this re- 
spect, has failed to make every 
reasonable effort in good faith to 
settle the dispute by negotiations.” 
-@ “Rejected categorically” un- 
ion proposals to submit the dispute 
to arbitration. The court held this 
indicative of the company’s failure 
to “make every reasonable effort 
to settle the dispute with the aid 
of any available governmental ma- 
chinery for voluntary arbitration.” 


@ Remained “unchanged” in its 
position in meetings with govern- 
ment mediators, making it apparent 
that future sessions “would not re- 
solve the problem or result in a 
new contract.” The court called 
the company’s adament stand “fatal 
to its case.” 


The three judges said that evi- 
dence “has abundantly proved that 
unlawful acts have been com- 
mitted” by the unionists, whose 
mass picketing allegedly kept 2,000 
non-strikers from entering the ship- 
yard. The decision added: 


“In not granting a temporary re- 
straining order, the court does not 
condone the conduct (of the strik- 
ers). However, the applicable stat- 
ute enacted by the legislature 
makes certain requirements a con- 
ditfon precedent to the granting of 
relief that cannot be disregarded, 
no matter how compelling the other 
facts are.” 

Because of the company’s lack 
of “good faith” bargaining, the 
decision said, the court is “help- 
less” to move against the unions, 


IAM Wins Election 
After 10-Year Drive 


West Hartford, Conn.—Em- 
ployes of Dunham Bush, Inc., 
have voted 203 to 133 for rep- 
resentation by the Machinists in a 
National Labor Relations Board 
election here. . 

The vote climaxed a drive for 
union representation which began_ 
in 1950. Last year the IAM came 
within 20 votes of. victory. The 
decisive win this year, the IAM 
said, came despite a company 
campaign that included pre-elec- 
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Page Four 


House Labor. 
Unit Okays 
Situs Pickets 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tors. Today, he went on, it boasts 
650 member firms and its opera- 


tions have been so succesful that 


it has chapters in Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia 
and the District of Columbia. 


Council's directory listed 58 gen- 
eral contractors who used union 
sub-contractors exclusively. The 
list has now shrunk to five, he 
The cutthroat methods by which 
the open-shop employers have 
gained ground were read into the 
record from affidavits member 
firms made in 1955 when they 
sought to overthrow a Baltimore 
ordinance requiring the payment of 
prevailing wages on city construc- 
tion jobs. 


$2.42 an hour in 1951, the open- 
shop rate was $1.90; house 
painters received $2.05 compared 
to the open-shop $1.55, and the 

rate for electricians 
was 71 percent under the city 
rate. 


Bracken testified that the wide} 


differentials have not changed ma- 
terially. He said that one of the 
group’s members, identified as the 
Pikesville Electric Co., had paid an 
electrician $2 an hour without 
overtime in 1959 during one week 
and the next week paid the same 
man $3.75 on a federal project at 
Fort Meade, where he was com- 
pelled to pay prevailing wages un- 
der the Davis-Bacon Act: 


Coercion or Undercutting? 

He recalled that James Camp- 
bell, board chairman of Associated 
Builders, had testified “we believe 
that instead of handing the unions 
another weapon of coercion with 
which to beat employers and em- 
ployes in this industry over the 
head, Congress should . . .” He 
added: 


“How about this coercion? How 
about the union contractor who 
pays his electricians the union rate 
plus fringe benefits and then gets 
beaten over the head by a competi- 
tor down the street who is bidding 
for the same work at a pay scale 
almost 50 percent lower? 


“We should all grow so strong 
and wealthy by being beaten over 
the head as that organization has.” 

Louis Sherman, general coun- 
sel for the Building & Construc- 
tion Trades Dept., testified that 
the bill would amend the Taft- 
Hartley Act and satisfy a vital 
need that has been recognized 
by the Administration and by a 
large segment of the industry. 

Opposition to the bill was led by 
Associated General Contractors, 


which had enlisted the support of 
the National Association of Manu- 


facturers and the Chamber of Com-| 


merce of the U.S. 


Texas Labor Sets 
$2,500 for Essays 


Austin, Tex.—Cash scholarship. 
awards totaling over $2,500 are 
being offered to Texas high school 
graduates in the Texas State AFL- 
CIO’s annual essay contest. 

Pres. Jerry Holleman announced 
that the deadline for submission of 
essays is Apr. 15, with the winners 
of prizes from $50 to $560 to be 
announced about May 15. 

Competitors for the awards put 
up by state and local labor groups 
and individual union locals may 
write on either of two subjects: 
“Labor’s Role in our Society” or 
“Do We Need Unions?” 
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TWO OF THE NEW FACES on the executive council of the AFL- 


CIO Building & Construction Trades Dept. are those of Pres. Ed- 
ward J. Leonard (left) of the Plasterers and Sec. John J. Murphy 
(right) of the Bricklayers. Seated is William J. McSorley, president 
emeritus of the Lathers, who resigned to make way for C. J. 
Haggerty, a member of the Lathers, the new department president. 
Only one member of an affiliate may serve on the council. 


Building Crafts Give 
Views on Arbitration 


The AFL-CIO Building & Construction Trades Dept. and its 


affiliates “are not opposed” to arbitration for settling inter-union 


disputes, the department’s executive council has announced. 


The council came to that decision after giving “careful and ex- 
tended consideration” to the difficulties inherent in setting up ma- 


chinery peacefully to resolve dis-® 


agreements between AFL-CIO af- 
filiates. It reached these conclu- 
sions: 

1, “That whatever machinery is 
ultimately established must deal 
with disputes—and disputes only— 
and cannot be vested with authority 
to pass upon basic jurisdictions of 
trade unions.” 

2. “That this department and its 
affiliates are not opposed to the use 
of arbitration in the settlement of 
inter-union disputes, provided there 


are sufficient and ‘effective safe-|. 


guards to protect the interest of 
the organizations affiliated with this 
department in an equitable man- 
ner.” 

Arbitration Found Effective’ 

The executive council also said 
that the building trades “pioneered 
in the use of the arbitration process 
for the settlement of disputes and 
have found it effective once agree- 


ment is obtained on both the scope 


U.S. Navy Heeds Storm of Protest, 
|Withdraws Arab Boycott Provisions 


The Navy has withdrawn use of a cancellation warning in contracts for tanker charter operations 
in the Middle East that served to give tacit support to the Arab nations’ boycott of Israel. 
Action was taken after complaints by the Seafarers and several Jewish groups to Pres. Eisenhower 
and members of Congress that the Navy position also in effect violated the traditional concept of |: 
the freedom of the seas, permitted foreign nations to bar American ships from carrying cargoes for their 


and the limits of the matters to be 
arbitrated.” 

The AFL-CIO convention. in 
San Francisco last September ap- 
proved a resolution adopting the 
principle of final and binding 
arbitration for settling inter-union 
disputes, and specifically exclud- 
ing jurisdictional matters. 

A Special Internal Disputes 
Committee was set up to develop 
a detailed plan and AFL-CIO 
officers were instructed to call a 
special convention to act upon it 
when it is ready. 

The committee met several times 
during the recent AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council meeting in Bal Har- 
bour, Fla., but was unable to agree 
on a formula. The Executive 
Council, after hearing a progress 
report, directed the AFL-CIO Ex- 
ecutive Committee to meet with the 
special committee in an effort to 
work out details of an acceptable 


on Government Contracts. 


Building Trades Vow 
Fight Against Bias 


The AFL-CIO Building’ & Construction Trades Dept. will “do 
everything within our power’ * to correct racial discrimination on the 
job or in apprenticeship training, Pres. Richard J. Gray has notified 
Vice Pres. Richard Nixon, chairman of the President’s Committee 


% 


Copies of Gray’s telegram to 
Nixon: also were sent AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany and Labor 
Sec. James P. Mitchell, members 
of the committee. Mitchell is vice 
chairman. 

The statement followed recent 
charges involving Negro participa- 
tion in apprenticeship training is- 
sued by the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People. The study accused many 
employers and several unions, in- 
cluding some of those in the build- 
ing trades, of blocking acceptance 
of young Negroes in training pro- 
grams leading to journeyman status. 
Government apprenticeship agen- 
cies were charged with condoning 
the practice of exclusion. 


“Fully Support” AFL-CIO Ban 


In his telegram Gray declared 
the department, representing 18 in- 
ternational unions with approxi- 
mately 3 million members, “fully 
supports the non-discrimination 
clause contained in the AFL-CIO 
constitution.” 

“We.respectfully request that the 
government committee on discrim- 
inatory practices on federal proj- 
ects notify this office of any com- 
plaints of racial discrimination on 
construction jobs or in apprentice- 
ship programs,” he continued. 


“I can assure you that this 
office will investigate each and 
every such complaint and will 
do everything within our power 


to immediately correct any inci- 
dents of discrimination in em- 
ployment or apprenticeship. 

“I am sure that I speak with the 
support of the overwhelming num- 
ber of building trades leaders 
throughout the’ country in telling 
you that discrimination because of 
race, color or creed must be wiped 
out whether it be in the arena of 
casting a vote for public office or 
employment.” 


Allege Few Avenues” Ouve 


only a minor proportion of the 
nation’s skilled workers are Negroes 
and that few of the avenues of 
apprenticeship in the: skilled trades 


plan. 


The NAACP study charged that 


are open to Negroes. 
Among its conclusions, the 
study said: 
“Currently, Negroes have not 
achieved significant employment 
in skilled-craft occupations; are 


own government, created a black- 
list of U.S. ships and threw new 
burdens on the already hard- 
pressed U.S. merchant fleet. 

The complaints in addition cited 
the Agriculture Dept. and the 
Commodity Credit Corp., which 
have not yet acted on them. 

The complaints were based, in 
the Navy case, on warnings in con- 
tracts that if a ship had ever done 
business in Israel there was a pos- 
sibility it might not be loaded in 
ports of the Arab nations, and that 
substitution of another vessel might 
be required. The Arab states have 
a long-standing boycott in effect 
against ships which have carried 
cargoes to or from Israel. 


The Navy said the clause was 


adopted in contracts for chartered 
oil tankers about two years ago 
“with no intention to give support 
to any political boycott,” but be- 
cause “it was deemed advanta- 
geous” to both the government and 
the shipowners. 


“Inasmuch as it has been mis- 
takenly construed as providing 
some solace to the Arab boycott 
imposed on persons trading with 
Israel, the Navy has discontinued 
its use,” a statement said. 


In the SIU letter to Eisenhower, 
Pres. Paul Hall wrote that the 
same type of cancellation clause 
was placed by the Agriculture 
Dept. and the CCC in charter con- 


tracts for dry cargo vessels carry- 


ing surplus farm products under 
the Contract Preference Act. 

“The effect of these policies is 
to put the U.S. in the contradictory 
position of being a partner to an 


which this nation is on record as 
being opposed in principle,” Hall 
wrote. 

“The immediate victim of this 
policy is. American shipping. 
Shipowners and the seamen who 
man their ships are, in effect, 
being blacklisted by their own 
government, which they help 
support through their taxes and 
in whose armed forces they are 
called upon to serve.” 

The Maritime Trades 


Arab League shipping boycott to 


disproportionately concentrated 
in unskilled and semi-skilled cate- 
gories and are making no sub- 
' stantial progress towards rectify- 
ing the pattern. As a result, the 
differential between white and 
colored workers is being perpetu- 
ated and may intensify unless 
immediate and effective remedial 
action is taken. 

“At the present time, Negroes 
are indentured in small numbers in 
only a few of the building and 
graphic arts and service trades, and 
are almost completely excluded 
from the transportation and metal 
craft trades. This condition holds 
in the North as well as in the South 
and in states with or without statu- 
tory injunctions barring discrimina- 
tion in employment.” 


C. J. (NEIL) HAGGERTY 
To head AFL-CIO Building & 
Construction Trades Dept. 


Haggerty Has 
Long Record 
Of Service 


Sacramento, Calif.—Cornelius J. 
Haggerty, California AFL-CIO ex- 
ecutive secretary-treasurer who will 
become president of the AFL-CIO 
Building Trades Dept. on Apr. 1, 
has a long record of service both 
to the labor movement and the 
community in California. 

He has been on close personal 
terms with Gov. Edmund C, (Pat) 
Brown, a Democrat, and his two 
Republican predecessors, Goodwin 
J. Knight and Earl Warren, the lat- 
ter now chief justice of the U.S. 
He led labor’s 1958 battle to elect 
Brown in the latter’s contest with 
former Republican Sen. William F. 
Knowlssd. Brown won by more 
than 1 million votes. 

Haggerty also led the success- 
ful 14958 campaign to defeat so- 
called “right-to-work” legislation 
in California, which Knowland 
backed. 

Born in Boston in 1894, Hag- 
gerty entered. the labor movement 
as a member of the Lathers in Los 
Angeles and became president of 
the local. He served as West Coast 
organizer for his international and 
was elected an international vice 
president, and became secr of 
the Los Angeles Building Trades 
Council and secretary-treasurer of 
the former AFL state body. 

He was named executive secre- 
tary-treasurer when the Cali- 
fornia AFL and CIO bodies 
merged to form the California 
Labor Federation, 

In, his new post suc 
ceeds Richard J. Gray, who is re 


strongly backed the SIU. 


tiring after 17 years as president 
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Under New Sapeesigil Structure: 


Clayman, Zonarich Named 
To Top Positions with TUD 


Appointment of two veteran trade unionists to fill newly created posts in the AFL-CIO Industrial 
Union Dept. has been announced by TUD Pres. Walter P. Reuther and Sec.-Treas. James B. Carey. 
The IUD, which represents 66 affiliated unions with a total industrial union membership of 7 mil- 


lion appointed: 


e@ Jacob Clayman, former secretary-treasurer of the Ohio State Industrial Union Council, as its 


new administrative director to co-“ 
ordinate activities in the fields of 
legislation, education, research, 
public relations, publications and 
social security. 

@ Nicholas Zonarich, president 
of the former, CIO Aluminum 
Workers prior to merger with the 
Steelworkers, and more recently 
a USWA international representa- 
tive, as organizational director. He 
will coordinate activities in connec- 
tion with the department’s internal 
organizational disputes agreement, 
the AFL-CIO No-Raiding Agree- 


ment, the IUD-Building Trades 
Dept. agreement, collective bar- 
gaining, organizing, time study _ 
strike assistance. 

Reuther and Carey pointed out 
that these are new departmental 
positions, Al Whitehouse, IUD di- 
rector since the department’s organ- 
ization in 1955 following the AFL- 
CIO merger, resigned effective Mar. 
1 to return to his position as USWA 
tegional director. 

At a press conference, Carey 
told reporters the creation of the 
new posts Was a part of a move 


‘Supreme Court Rules: 


1957 Rights Law Valid 


(Continued from Page 1) 
function in both federal and state 
elections. Appointment of such 
referees would come if lawsuits 
under the 1957 act proved that 
Negroes’ rights to register and vote 
had been abridged. 

Atty. Gen. William P. Rogers 
said the decision made clear that 
the two-year-old law “is a firm 
foundation for further congres- 
sional action to protect the right 
of Negroes to vote.” On the 
Senate floor, Sen. James O. East- 
land (D-Miss.), bitter civil rights 
foe, denounced the ruling as 
“claptrap.” 

In a separate action, the justices 
unanimously ordered the reinstate- 
ment of 1,377 Negroes “purged” 
from the voting rolls in Washing- 
ton Parish, La. in a campaign 
carried’ out by a White Citizens’ 
Council. The ruling will allow the 
Negroes to vote in the upcoming 
general election on Apr. 19. 

The Senate’s “dawn-to-dawn” 
sessions dragged slowly as 18 
Southern Democrats, working in 
shifts, controlled the floor with 
hours-long speeches assailing the 
score of proposals aimed at 
strengthening existing statutes. 

The Southerners demanded re- 
peated quorum calls during night- 
time hours, rousing senators from 
their sleep on cots scattered 
throughout the Capitol. The time 
required to round up a majority 
gave filibustering Southerners a 
chance to rest from their nonstop 
speaking chores, 

No Compromise, Russell Says 

Sen. Richard B. Russell (D-Ga.), 
chief strategist for the Southern 
Democrats, declared in a lengthy 
speech that voting rights proposals 
were “way down the line in the 
order of being obnoxious.” He 
later denied that this was a bid for 
a compromise. 

Despite Russell’s disclaimer re- 
ports persisted that with the Dixie 
bloc hopelessly outnumbered, some 
compromise—possibly Johnson’s— 
eventually would be put forward to 
permit a vote. 

~ The possibility that the Senate 
might have to invoke cloture—a 
tarely-used procedure for shutting 
off a talkathon—was raised re- 
peatedly by both sides in the early 
Stages of the debate. It would take 
the affirmative votes of two-thirds 
of those present and voting to bring 
an end to the filibuster. 

On the House side, plans went 
forward to begin debating civil 
Tights measures sometime after 
Mar. 10. Despite reports that the 
House might begin action sooner, in 
an effort to help break the Senate 
deadlock, there were no decisive in- 
dications that the lower body would 
advance its timetable. 


i The court’s ruling on charges 
‘of discrimination in _ Terrell 
County, Ga., was the first law- 
suit brought by the Justice Dept. 
under the 1957 act. ‘The com- 
plaint said that in 1956 only 48 
of the 5,036 eligible Negroes 
were registered, while 2,679 of 
the 3,233 whites Were registered. - 

U.S. District Judge T. Hoyt 
Davis dismissed the Justice Dept. 
complaint, holding the statute was 
unconstitutional because it tended 
to permit suits against private citi- 
zens as well as state officials. 

The high court bluntly overruled 
him, pointing out that Davis had 
gone beyond the case in question 
and considered a “hypothetical” 
Situation in violation of the judi- 
ciary’s responsibilities. 

In the Louisiana case, Louisi- 
ana District. Judge J. Skelly 
Wright had ruled that racially- 
discriminated challenges were be- 
hind the wholesale purge of 
Negro voters, noting that 85 per- 
cent of all Negroes had been 
stricken from the list, while only 
seven-hundredths of 1 percent of 
the whites had been dropped. 

His order reinstating the Ne- 
groes was stayed temporarily by 
the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals, 
but the Supreme Court set aside 


to “revitalize and intensify” the 
department’s broad range of serv- 
ices to affiliates, within the frame- 
work of the FUD constitution 
-and consistent with established 
AFL-CIO policies. ; 
Clayman, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity Of Michigan Law School 
and a former, member of the Ohio 
legislature, joined: the Oh?> State 
IUC in 1943 as general counsel. 
He was elected’ full-time secretary- 
treasurer in 1948, serving in that 
post until the AFL-CIO merger in 
1955. 
Assistant to Potofsky 
Clayman was for three years spe- 

cial assistant to Pres. Jacob S. Po- 
tofsky of the Clothing Workers be- 
fore returning to Ohio in 1958 to 
play an active role in defeating pro- 
posed “right-to-work” legislation. 


| He subsequently served the Ohio 


State AFL-CIO as its state legisla- 
tive representative. __ 

Zonarich, a coal miner until 
1927, led in the organization of 
a federal labor union at the Alu- 
minum Co. of America’s New 
Kensington, Pa., plant in 1932. 
Five years later, he was elected 
‘president of the newly-formed 
CIO Aluminum Workers, serving 
in this post until merger with 
the USWA in 1944, 

After becoming an international 
répresentative for the Steelworkers 
he concentrated on organizing with- 
in the aluminum industry. In re- 
pcent years, he was in charge of or- 
ganizing activities in ore and copper 
mines in western states, where he 
was successful in bringing some 100 
locals into the USWA. 

Carey told reporters that two un- 
ions—the Operating Engineers and 
the Molders—had withdrawn from 
the IUD the 100,000 members they 
had previously affiliated on the basis 
of industrial occupation. 

Since the department was formed 
four years ago, Carey said, 11 un- 
ions have been added to the IUD 
rolls while 12 others have either 
disaffiliated, been dropped for fail- 
ure to pay per capita or been ex- 
pelled in connection with ouster 


the stay. 


New Vosk State-AFL-CIO Presses 


from the AFL-CIO. 


TWO VETERAN UNIONISTS, 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept., 
ities. At left is Jacob Clayman, 
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named to newly-created posts in 
study plans for stepped-up activ- 
former secretary-treasurer of the 


Ohio State Industrial Union Council, the IUD’s new administrative 
director. At right is Nicholas Zonarich, an international representa- 
tive of the Steelworkers, who becomes IUD organizational director. 


Stanton E. Smith, president of 


Bodies held in Washington early% 


Stanton E. Smith Named 
State-Local Coordinator 


the Tennessee State Labor Coun- 


cil, has been appointed to the newly-created post of AFL-CIO co- 
ordinator of state and local central bodies by Pres. George Meany. 

The position was set up on the basis of a recommendation to 
Meany by the first National Conference of State and Local Central 


in January. 

The conference also asked for 
the appointment of an advisory 
committee, to which Meany named 
himself, Smith and the following: 
Exec. Sec.-Treas. C. J. Haggerty 
of the California Labor Federa- 
tion; Pres. August Scholle of the 
Michigan AFL-CIO; Pres. Mitchell 
Sviridoff of the Connecticut Labor 
Council; Pres. John Rollings of the 
Missouri Labor Council; Sec. Fred 
A. .Erchul of the Milwaukee 
County Labor Council; Pres. Harry 
Van Arsdale of the New York City 


AFL-CIO staff members—Legisla- 
tive Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller,.Or- 
ganization Dir. John W. Living- 
ston and COPE Dir. James L. Mc- 


Devitt. Haggerty since has been 


Gov. Rockefeller for ‘Anti-Seab’ Law 


New York—The New York State AFL-CIO has called on Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller (R) and 
Industrial Commissioner Martin P. Catherwood to suport legislation outlawing the “unfair and evil 
practice” of importing out-of-state strikebreakers to “foment labor-management disputes.” 

In telegrams to the two officials, Legislative Chairman Raymond R. Corbett of the state labor body 
urged passage of legislation similar to a 1937 Pennsylvania law which prohibits persons or firms “not 


directly involved in a labor strike’? 


or lockout” from recruiting strike- 
breakers. * ~ 

Bloor Schleppey, head of a na- 
tionwide scab-importing agency, 
was recently arrested and held for 
a Philadelphia grand jury on a 
charge of violating the Pennsyl- 
vania law by allegedly providing 
strikebreakers during a 1958 Typo- 
graphical Union strike at the Bris- 
tol Courier and Levittown Times. 
He pleaded not guilty at a hearing. 


Schleppey Operation Charged 

In his telegram, Corbett charged 
that. Schleppey had also provided 
strikebreakers in disputes between 
publishers and the ITU in West- 
chester, Niagara and Nassau Coun- 
ties. He said this was revealed in 
testimony taken last year by a spe- 
cial investigating panel appointed 
by Catherwood’s predecessor. 


in New York, the state labor 
body wired Rockefeller and Ca- 
_therwood, are “deficient in fail- 
ing to provide a bar against the 
use of such agencies as that of 
Bloor Schleppey.” He charged 
that last year’s hearings showed 
that Schleppey “not only helped 
to foment labor-management dis- - 
putes, but by providing out-of- 
state strikebreakers, helped to 
' insure continuance of the dis- 
agreements.” / 


The telegrams said there were 
persistent reports that an anti-scab 
bill had been drafted in Cather- 
wood’s department, and inquired 
whether the measure would be in- 
troduced in the current session of 
the legislature, and whether it 
would have the governor’s support. 


Corbett informed Rockefeller 
and his industrial commissioner 


Present labor-management laws j 


that at the request of the State, 


AFL-CIO Sen. Joseph F. Periconi 
(R) of the Bronx and Assemblyman 
Ernest Curte (R) of Niagara County 
had introduced bills patterned after 
the Pennsylvania law. 

“The recruiting of persons for 
the purpose of strikebreaking is 
an unfair and evil practice that 
should have no place in sound 
labor relations,’ Corbett said. 
“Nevertheless, New York State 
at this time does not have any 
effective legislation to prevent 
this disruptive and insidious tech- 
nique of union-busting.” 

In the wake of Schleppey’s ar- 
rest under the Pennsylvania law, 
ITU Pres. Elmer Brown called for 
concerted labor action across the 
country to win passage of similar 
measures to stamp out the “dreaded 
scourge” of ~-strikebreaking. He 


city and state central labor bodies 
to secure enactment of such laws. 


Central Labor Council, and three | ; 


urged ITU locals to work through | 


g 


STANTON E. SMITH 
elected president of the AFL-CIO 


| Building & Construction Trades 


Dept. 

Smith, who will assume his 
new post later this month, will 
work directly under Meany. He » 
will have the responsibility, at 
the request of the conference, of 
directing coordination of state 
. and local central body activities 
and assisting them in the handling © 
of major problems. 

A native of Ohio, Smith attend- 
ed Chattanooga schools and re- 
turned to his home state to go to 

Denison University, Granville, O., 
where he received a bachelor of 
arts degree in 1930. 

While serving as a Chattanooga 
high school teacher from 1930 to 
1942 he helped organize and be- 
came president of the local Teach- 
ers Union, and was an interna- 
tional. vice president from 1937 to 
1946. 


He directed regional educa- 
tional activities for the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers from 1942 to 
1945; was secretary-treasurer of 
the Central Labor 
Union from 1951 to 1956; pres- 
ident of the AFL Tennessee Fed- 
eration~of Labor from 1949 to 
1956 and president of the Ten- 
messee Labor Council from the 
statewide AFL-CIO merger in 


1956 until the present. 
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The Pollution Bill Veto 


RES. Eisenhower’s veto of the clean-water bill last week was a 


disastrous setback in the campaign’ against water pollution. } 


Perhaps more than any other of the President’s 158 vetoes since 
1953 it laid bare the essential philosophy of the Administration. 
The bill passed by Congress limited, federal aid for construction 
of sewage treatment plants to 30 percent of the cost of a project, 
or $450,000, whichever is smaller. This means 70 percent, of the re- 
sponsibility would remain in local hands. 
The President argued that primary responsibility for solving ‘the 
water pollution problem lies with local Bovermments. That’ s exactly 
_ where the bill put it. 

The President’s own Water Pollution Control ‘Advisory Board 
endorsed the bill passed. by Congress and recommended that he 
sign it. But the President ignored his hand-picked advisers and 
experts and substituted the judgment of his Budget Bureau. : 

This policy of substituting budgétary policy for ascertained na- 
tional need is evident also in the defensé budget. It is a basic char- 
acteristic of the Administration alt across the cages’ ¥ can only 
result in long-term national disaster. 


Wall St. and the People 


HE economic revolution of the 1930's, which shifted the center 
of power from Wall Street to Washington, brought with it an 


important change in the characteristics of American capitalism— ; 


the continuing concentration of wealth in the hands of a tiny mi- 
nority of the population was reversed and more Americans had a 
larger stake in the nation’s riches. 

Since 1949, however, the trend has been reversed as free-wheel- 


ing profit-taking and widening tax loopholes helped shape a new | 


trend toward fewer and fewer Americans holding a larger and 
larger share of the wealth. 
A new study by economist Robert J. Lampman shows that in 


1953 the top 1.6 percent of the adult population held 30 percent || 
of the nation’s total personal wealth. With the concentration con-|. : 


tinuing, the assumption is that in 1960 an even smaller percentage 
is holding a larger share. 

- The new trend toward increasing concentration of wealth in the 
past decade coincides with national policies that have for all prac- 


: “It’s a Local Problem” 


tical purposes shifted the seat of economic policy-making at least | “1.” 


partially back to Wall Street. 

The unrestrained profit-taking, the mounting income from 
dividends and tax loopholes are not only concentrating economic 
power in the hands of a few, they are also narrowing the base 
on which prosperity depends. 

The need is an increasingly greater share of the wealth for more 
Americans to sustain a modern, dynamic economy. If great wealth 
in the hands of the few and inadequate resources in the hands of 
the great majority continues another economic revolution may be 
necessary. 


Break the Filibuster! 


qo senators have deliberately chosen to tie up in knots 
the U.S. Senate rather than allow passage of a civil rights bill. 
Their clear and simply understood challenge has converted the Sen- 
ate from a legislative arena to a physical battleground with endur- 
ance substituted for legislative ability and statesmanship. 

The pro-civil rights forces control the outcome. The southern 
filibuster can be defeated if the rest of the Senate is willing to 
marshal the determination and resources to overcome this attack 
on orderly procedure. 
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Sees ‘Invasion of Rights’: | 


‘public interest. 


|Management Official Advises : 


Business: Stay Out of Politics’ 


The following is excerpted from an address by 
Arnold H. Maremont, president of Allied Paper 
Corp. at a meeting of the Town Hall of Los 
Angeles. 

Y PURPOSE TODAY is to convince you, if 

I may, that instead of getting into politics, 

business ought for its own good to stay out-of 
politics, period. 

The areas where the purposes of government 
and business coincide have been expanding, it 
is true; but wide gaps between*them are still 
evident. 

For that reason, business frequently resists pur- 
poses and programs which political government 
has determined to be “in the public interest.” The 
business interest is often much narrower than the 
Business’s viewpoint is directed 
to how a proposed program will affect the private 
profit interest. Its viewpoint is narrowed by its 
own immediate concerns. 

Therefore, in the past, business has fought 
against the enactment of the Pure Food and Drug 
Act; the Clayton Anti-Trust Act; the Tennessee 
Valley Authority; Social Security; the Public Util- 
ities Holding Company and Securities and Ex- 
change Acts; the minimum wage; workmen’s com- 
pensation, public housing, federal power regula- 
tion, the reciprocal trade programs and many 
other public policies. 

It would be interesting to speculate—if time 
allowed—as to where we would be today if 
business’s opposition to these “public interest” 
measures had prevailed, I venture the opinion 
that we could not function without them. 

I do not believe that labor and management 
are locked in a death struggle. 

Management is charged with maintaining max- 


|imum earnings, that portion which comes from 


sales and which is left after all costs are paid out 
of dollars which the consumer—the third party 
in the triangle—has spent. We businessmen seem 
to be doing very well under the competitive pres- 
sures, and the fact-finding and regulatory bodies 
set up to protect consumer, investor, management, 
Labor is charged with getting the best deal it 
can on wages and working conditions. That is 
its job, 

I have never heard responsible union leaders 


argue that labor ought to engage in politics for 


the purpose of “clobbering” business. I think that 
anyone who argues that business must get into 
politics in order to take a fall out of labor is 
doing a distinct disservice to himself, his corpo- 


ration, and his country. 


Under our system, the one time when Man is 
absolutely free is when he enters the polling 


booth; but he is not free if he is told by the cor- | 


poration which employs him to go out and ring 
doorbells, make speeches, distribute literature and 
propagandize the corporation views. 


N°? COMPANY has the right to use its eco- 
nomic power and job influence to dragoon its 

members into political action. 

_ The corporation employe who is projected 
into politics faces, quite often, the problem of 
submerging his own political convictions be- 
cause economically he cannot afford to be 
openly unsympathetic toward the policies and 
purposes of the corporation. 

I hope that no one is misled as to any altru- 
istic purpose in such classes. The corporation, 
as such, has no ideological desire to render self- 
less and perhaps sacrificial public service, It 
has an axe to grind. 

That axe is. the desire to adyance the busi- 
ness ideology of the particular corporation by 
projecting the “hired hands” into the political 
party action, after they have been sufficiently 
indoctrinated in the classes, 

I regard company classes on company prop- 
erty, whether conducted by company executives 
or others, as‘ a serious invasion of individual 
rights, and the invasion is even worse when it 
involves an employe’s inviolable right to do and 
think politically. as he pleases. The very fact that 


a person may decline to attend. such classes is. 


taken as an indication that he is out of sympathy 


with corporation policy. And then the tab goes 


up on his personnel file and he is a “marked” man 
thereafter—the undependable maverick, = 

In ‘my tumble opinion, the worst course busi 
ness can take is to conduct political action pro- 
grams which,’ inevitably, will lead to “company 
machines” not’ unlike those political machines 
which ‘have passed into limbo. Ultimately, ‘busi« 
ness will pay @ heavy price for such corporate 
political activity. 
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Negroes and US. Move Bhead 
While Senate Trails Reality | 


Te UNITED STATES SENATE is currently 
engaged in Operation Futility. This involves 
a parliamentary journey to nowhere. It is some- 
thing like riding a merry- 
go-round in the becalmed, 
unseeing eye of a hurri- 
cane, The winds of inevi- 
table change are blowing 
but instead of navigating 


struck its sails and is 
wheeling about aimlessly 
in the middle of the storm, 
If there.is any majesty in 
its procedural maneuver- 


tion it is the mock majesty of some pridefully stub- 
born ancient mariner, spurning the sane modern 
guidance of radar and sonar and setting out to 


‘sea in a tub. 


The irony of the impasse is heightened by the 
fact that events have moved past the Senate while 
a key minority of its crew fumbles with fiction and 


.mutinies in forlorn ante-bellum grandeur against 


reality. .The reality bears down on all sides in the 
winds of human change. The reality is that 
Negroes are no longer going to accept second-class 
citizenship because they no longer have to. They 
are beginning to realize, as they inch up the eco- 
nomic ladder, that their money is as good as any- 
body else’s money and they have proved this in 
tense but non-violent boycotts. They, and the 
country, are awakening to the fundamental fact of 
what we call democracy, that their vote is as good 
as anybody else’s vote, when cast and counted. 
Try as they will, the diehards and the demagogues 
cannot suppress this fact much longer. 


Indeed the towering significance of develop- 


"ments in Washington in the last 24 hours stems 


not from the filibustered round-the-clock ses- 
sions of the Senate but from the Supreme Court. 
No sooner had the senators embarked on their 
marathon of quibble over civil rights than the 
Court made the core of their quibbling even 
more meaningless by two major and unanimous 
decisions which eleared the way for full en- 
forcement of the Civil Rights Act of 1957. 


The Court, in effect, told the Department of 
Justice to go ahead and sue states to protect the 
voting rights of Negroes, guaranteed along with 
those of all-other qualified citizens, by the 15th 
amendment. Parenthetically the Department will 


Washington Reports: 


with them the Senate has. 


ing on civil rights legisla- 


be remiss if it does not now intensify such suits 
without waiting for the additional enforcement 
authority Congress_eventually will be obliged to 
give it. 


THE FACTS AND EVENTS that have left the 
Senate and the House behind have at the same 
time created a kind of irresistible undertow which 
is bound to pull out of this session of Congress a 
new civil rights bill of sorts. The pity Of it is that, 


- given the need, an adequate measure cannot come 


quickly. But emotions run deep and perpetuated 
préjudice produces a hardening of the mental 
arteries—often making it difficult for an other- 
wise thoughtful man to see facts so clearly pinned 
to the wall of reality. These are the reasons ‘for | ‘ 
the current spectacle in the Senate. But what a 
sad and wasteful spectacle it is. Was there ever 
a time when we could less afford the extravagance 
of wasted efforts and misspent emotions? 


The President keeps harping on his piggy- 
bank precept of a balanced budget as the 
golden rule of our salvation. What we need 
most-are balanced minds and clear vision for 
an even, steady thrust forward toward a na- 


_ tional purpose which has more value in human 


fulfillment than the Treasury can adequately 
represent, 

And the fact is that we don’t have to have 20- 
20 vision to recognize these needs. Their hand- 
writing is scrawled boldly on the wall, whether 
warning of the requirements for strengthening our 
military armor or for tempering a more basic 
armor still, the shield of civil rights without which | 
no self-respecting society can be strong. 


A whole armada of wry but meaningful para- 
doxes has already overtaken the Senate on its 
voyage of futility and it would require only a little 
recognition to steer that august body on to a truer 
course. As -Senator Eastland of Mississippi 


- slouched in his chair during the 25th hour of 


desultory debate, a Negro corporal in a trim 
Air Force uniform gazed down at him from an 
unsegregated seat in the visitors’ gallery. And for 
some eloquently ironic reason, at the door of the 
old Supreme Court chamber not far from the 
Senate where 13 army cots have been installed 
for refreshing catnaps for marathoning senators. 
there stands a trim wooden sign with the inscrip- 
tion on it in gold letters “the proclamation of 
emancipation, September 22, 1862.” 


Meaningful’ Civil Rights Bill 
Will Pass, Two Senators Say 


C ONGRESS will pass a “meaningful” civil 
rights bill in the current session, Sen. Jacob 
Javits (R-N. Y.) and Sen. Philip Hart (D-Mich.) 
agreed in an interview on Washington Reports 
to the People, AFL-CIO public service program, 
heard on more than 300 radio stations. 

Javits would not say “an effective” bill will be 
passed, Hart declared, “Neither of us will be 
happy, but we will be satisfied if we get a mean- 
ingful bill.” 

Both stressed assurance of “the right to vote” 
as basic, They said this might be achieved 
through a combination of the proposals for 
Voting referees or voting registrars. 

“Secondly, we’ve got to give congressional back- 

ing to the Supreme Court decision on segregation 
in the public schools,” Javits asserted. “This 
Whole effort has been lagging. Congress has not 
gotten back of it. And finally, we. need bills 
against bombing, lynching and the poll tax.” 


Senator Hart mentioned Title 3. of. the 1957 
“right-to-vote” bill, giving the Attorney-General 
the power to start civil injunction suits for indi- 
viduals, as also desirable. (The section was. eclim- 


inated from\the 1957 law.) Javits said that indi- | 


Viduals find it difficult.and expensive to under- 
take these suits themselves, but “the Attorney- 


‘General has the prestige and authority of the 


United States behind him.” 

Also needed, Hart said, is a declaration that 
the Supreme Court decision on integration is 
the law of, the land and provisions for aid to 
school districts which need assistance in tran- 
Sition to integrated schools. 

Javits has introduced a proposal, on which 
Hart is co-sponsor, for technical assistance to be 
given upon “request directly of a school district,” 


instead of proceeding through the state govern- 
ment machinery. 


Javits, explaining how the current civil rights 


issue came to the Senate floor, said that the ma-/ 


jority and minority leaders had agreed on pro- 
cedure. “If ever a civil rights measure was bi- 
partisan, it’s this one,” he said. 
Hart said that he had found the sentiment of 
people in border states and even in southern. 
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THE EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION practice of shield- 
ing the President from the heat and rudeness of policy clashes exists 
in the highest defense circles of the nation, and no one is more — 
worried about it than an able and devoted Republican, Robert A. 
Lovett, who. held high official posts under former Pres. Truman. 

- Lovett had a good deal to do with creation of the National Se- ~ 
curity Council after World War II, as-a small top-level agency in 
which the facts and major policy ‘conflicts of the Defense and State 
Depts.’ would be presented and debated freely before the President 

“was asked to take the heavy responsibility of final decision.” 

Kf closed-door testimony before a Senate subcommittee, later 
published, Lovett disclosed apprehension ‘about an increase in the 
size of the Security Council under Eisenhower. : 

He has “grave doubts” about the council’s S “ability fo operate 
in a mass atmosphere,” Lovett said. 

There is always a tendency among. junior officials to want to . 

‘protect” any President, he said, but it is a “real disservice to him” 
because lack of debate “denies him the Possibility of seeing an alter- 
‘native or an obstacle.” 

Asked by Subcommittee Chairman Henry M. Jackson (D-Wash.) 

whether there was a “danger” in the practice of subordinates in 


“trying to do (the President’s) pe adits work for him,” Lovett 
replied: 


“Yes, sir. 


I think the Prosidént i in: avhis own orotection must insist 


| on being informed” and not shielded by his aides. 


The Eisenhower technique in almost every area of govern- 
ment is to insist that his aides settle. problems by reaching a 
reconciliation of conflicting views—and then present him with a 
recommended and agreed-on course of action. The subordi- 
nates, in short, have made the decisions. 

When this is carried into the ultimate issues of national security, 
it explains why ranking officers and high civilian officials resign in 
protest to claim the freedom of expressing their views. It explains 
why experts from every study commission, including those appointed 
by Eisenhower, have unanimously criticized the Administration’s 
security policies and the budget-mindedness that dominate them. 

. * * * 


THE NAM NEWS quotes an “influential member” of the House 
as follows: 

“Only a handful of the many. who wrote asking our support of 
the Landrum-Griffin bill have even bothered. to drop us a line 
acknowledging our votes.” 

The News says this representative was “one of the 229 House 
members who voted for the bill . . . at the behest of industry and 
others” wanting strict “reform” legislation. 

The NAM News thinks its. rpadras ought to thank the 229, “even 
if belatedly.” 

Others may think that there is ciation and better way to take 
note of the decisive votes of the 229 members, who forced into 
the nation’s labor law a series of union-harassing provisions that 
are already leading to picketing restrictions, encouraging anti- 
union resistance and depriving labor of historic economic 
weapons to promote Spoaens mage and working cera 


SEN. KARL MUNDT (R-S. D.), who must face his state s voters 
this year, says that Vice Pres. Nixon is cutting loose on his own and 
will soon present a farm program “entirely independent” of Pres. 
Eisenhower’s program and that of Agriculture Sec. Benson. 

“ He doesn’t think that people will blame Nixon for Benson’s 
failures if the Vice President, as Republican nominee, is able to 
develop “persuasiveness and attractiveness” in “new approaches 
of his own,” Mundt says. 

Precisely. As Nixon indicated in his Chicago speech opening his 
independent bid for the presidency, he thinks the President’s policies 
are just dandy—and there are a lot of them, including farm program, 
that he will change as fast as he gets the chance. 


‘Negroes in stores and lunch rooms mean more 


BIPARTISAN NATURE of drive for Senate enactment of mean- | 
ingful civil rights legislation was underscored by Sen. Philip A.) 
than “wanting a hot dog in a drug store. They| Hart (D-Mich.), left, and. Sen. Jacob. K. Javits (R-N. Y.), .inter- 


have to do with the denial of the vote and proper | viewed on Washington’ ios fad to the People, AFL-CIO public 
schooling.” service radio program. : 


He said that the current sit-downs by Southern 
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Protect Vour Rights’ 
To Social Security 


By Sidney Margolius 


GOME PEOPLE who became eligible for social security payments 
under recent changes still haven’t applied, officials report. 

One of the largest groups believed to be passing up benefits is 
elderly parents who were dependent on deceased workers. Another 
‘group that sometimes fails to apply is totally disabled workers. 

_ Even wives do‘not always realize they and the children can get 
payments if their breadwinner dies. 
Too, families often are unaware the 
children can have payments if a 


father still lives. 

But while many people forfeit 
benefits for lack of knowledge, harsh 
_ rules and procedures have blocked 
many disabled workers who did ap- 
ply. Representatives of several un- 
‘jons and the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Social Security have protested pres 
ent rules under which a disabled 
worker in one state may qualify for 
benefits while officials in another 

state may deny a similar claim. 


- LET'S. FIRST GET the record 
straight on dependent parents. If you provide more than half the 
living expenses of an elderly parent, he or she can get payments if 
anything happens to you. Under the 1958 amendments your parent 
is eligible even though you also leave an eligible child or wife. 

In fact, dependent parents of covered workers who died any time 
since 1939 can still apply for payments. 

In the case of disabled workers, the Social Security Administra- 
tion has screened its files to locate those made eligible by the recent 
easing of work requirements, But from some, it never got applica- 
tions and can’t tell who they are. Workers disabled even as long 
ago as October 1941 have until June 30, 1961 to get full benefits. 

Young disabled workers can’t get payments until they’re 50. 
But they too need to apply by June 30, 1961, to have their wage 
records frozen retroactively. A worker who had not accumulated 
enough coverage to be fully insured when he became disabled 
could lose all rights to payments if he doesn’t apply for the 
“freeze.” ; 

The 1958 amendments also made eligible for payments the 
dependent children of disabled workers getting benefits, and their. 
wives if over 62 or with dependent children in their care. 

The disability payments are really one of the most important 
features of modern social security. They protect against a uni- 
versal fear of workers—that they may become crippled by accident 
or illness and unable to earn a living. 

But there are two big loopholes which have frustrated many dis- 
abled workers and urgently need fixing. 


ONE IS THE PRESENT requirement that you must be 50 to 
get payments. Actually younger disabled workers need payments 
more than older ones. They generally have more dependents. The 
age-50 requieement could be eliminated without increasing the 
present disability-insurance tax you pay, former deputy Social 
Security Commissioner George Wyman recently said. 

The other involves interpretation of the word “disability.” 

A worker in West Virginia qualified for insurahce-company bene- 

fits but was denied social security payments, Rep. Cleveland M. 
Bailey (D-W. Va.) reports. 

In Oregon, reports Sen. Richard L.. Neuberger (D-Ore.) the state 
rehabilitation division rejects 50 percent of the social security dis- 
ability claims compared to a national average of 38 percent. 


The real problem is that Congress never defined “total and per- 
manent disability” very closely, and the present interpretation 
is a severe one. A legless man who can’t work at his usual occu- 
pation still might be able to run a newsstand and thus might be 
denied benefits. That’s what a social security official told this 
reporter. 

If you ever do become disabled, note that the officials check 
closely into your ability to travel to a job, even if you haven’t got 
one. If you’re able to come to the social security office to make your 
claim, there’s already a question in their minds. The officials will 
further try to determine if you can do any “substantial gainful work” 


THAT DOESN’T MEAN they can tell a skilled worker he can 
address envelopes even if housebound. They’re not supposed to 
reduce your work status that much. « But they'll still evaluate how 
much work of any kind you may be able to do. © 

Even the American Bar Association has criticized the fact that 
the standards used to determine disability aren’t revealed. 

The AFL-CIO Dept. of Social Security is battling to get this 
problem straightened out through more liberal standards and giv- 
ing the Federal Social Security Administration final say in judging 
whether a worker is disabled. At present the federal agency 
merely can “suggest” that a state give further consideration if it 
feels state officials were too severe. 

Even if turned down on a social security claim you can ask for 
an appeal—on other of ‘claims as well as disability. You'll 
then get a hearing before an impartial examiner, and a chance to 
tell your story or demonstrate your disability. About one out of 
seven recent such disability appeals was successful. ‘The rate of 
success on social security appeals of all types is a bit higher—about 
one out of six, ~ 

(Gopyright 1960 by Sidney Margolius) 


working mother dies even thoughghe | | 


Meany Calls for Backing: 


Pledged to Red 


; By Don Gregory 

The AFL-CIO—which works daily through its 
Community Services program to strengthen Red 
Cross services to the American people—has 
pledged “unstinted support” of the 1960 ARC ap- 
peal for members and funds. 

Official endorsement of the March campaign 
came from AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany who 
underscored the contribution trade unionists and 
their families make to such Red Cross activities 
as disaster services, blood banks, first aid, water 
safety, child care and service to members of the 
armed forces. 

Said Penn. I. Hayes, labor vice 
chairman of the National Red Cross Campaign 
Committee, also issued a plea to the 13.5 mil- 
lion members of the AFL-CIO to put their 
“collective strength” back of the ARC drive. 

Meany singled out the Red Cross blood pro- 
‘gram for special commendation, noting that a 
resolution calling for a national blood donor pro- 
gram, adopted at. the AFL-CIO’s third constitu- 
tional convention in San Francisco last Septem- 
ber, praised the ARC “for its leadership in war 
and peace in the collection of blood and the dis- 
tribution of blood and its derivatives.” 

Operating under the convention mandate, Com- 
munity Services currently is negotiating a memo- 
randum of understanding with the Red Cross on a 
national blood program. A progress report on 
these talks was presented to the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council at its recent mid-winter session in 
Bal Harbour, Fla. 

In his letter of endorsement, Meany declared 
that labor’s “active participation” in the 1960 
fund-raising campaign was an expression of “our 
deep responsibility as citizens in our com- 
munities.” 

The AFL-CIO president pointed out that the 
key to labor support is “participation at all levels 
by union members in the varied phases of Red 
Cross service”—and the bulging Community Serv- 
ice files of personal volunteer services bear this 


out. 
Typical Union Story 


Typical i is the story of Joseph DeYulio, a mem- 
ber of Steelworkers Local 1277 in Syracuse, N.Y., 


a record of 16 years and 2,500 volunteer hours as 
Motor Service drivers for the Syracuse Red Cross 


chapter. 
DeYulio and his wife are on 24-hour emer- 


_| gency call and think nothing of being summoned 


who, with his wife, Florence, recently chalked up 


PROUD 10-YEAR-OLD expresses admiration as his father, Clyde H. Haps, gives blood to Red Cross 
during organized labor blood donor day in East St. Louis, Ill. Haps, a member of Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic Workers, is typical of thousands of union members who respond through AFL-CIO Com- 
munity Service channels to Red Cross appeal for citizen cooperation to carry out program of assist- 
ance to Americans in need. 


‘Unstinted Support’ of Unions 


Cross Appeal 


from sleep in the middle of the night to deliver 
blood for an emergency case. 

An average day might find the DeYulios on 
hand at 7:45 a.m., as they were one day recently, 
to drive an aged woman to the airport and see her 
safely aboard a plane on her way to a New York 
cancer clinic. 


Back to the Red Cross chapter, the DeYulios: 


map out a day’s schedule of blood deliveries to 
hospitals, transportation of elderly and crippled 
patients to and from clinics and physicians’ offices, 
deliveries to bloodmobile sites and any number of 
other emergency and routine trips. 


Functioning in a different area of Red Cross 
service is 44-year-old Marion J. Byrne, a mem- 
ber of Machinists Lodge 202 in Wichita, Kans., 
who is well on his way to becoming his com- 
munity’s first “Gray Man”—the masculine 
counterpart of the Red Cross Gray Ladies who 
do volunteer hospital work. 

An employe of the Santa Fe Railroad for 22 
years, Byrne said he undertook this unique role 
because “I believe everyone has a tendency toward 
helping out, but somehow they don’t get around 
to volunteering. I just wanted to help the sick 
and the aged.” 

Byrne took a special training course conducted 
by his Red Cross chapter, and is now carrying out 
service duties at the Sedgwick County Hospital in 
Wichita. 


Still another example of labor service was sup- 
plied by Pres. H. E. Gilbert of the Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen. In a letter urging “full 
support” of the Red Cross drive, Gilbert recounted 
a story of a BLF&E member who was able to save 
the life of a woman injured in a train accident. 

The accident occurred when a freight train 
plowed into an automobile stalled on a grade 
crossing. The fireman on the train was able to 
check severe arterial bleeding and save the woman 
from otherwise certain death. The unionist cred- 
ited the feat to a Red Cross life saving course he 
took early in World War II. 

Gilbert called this “a graphic example of how 


_ the Red Cross, through only one of its many im- 


portant services, aids in the saving of lives.” He 
noted that for half a century the ARC has been 
conducting first aid courses “to stem the dreadful 
toll of fatalities from accidents.” 

Hayes declared that “in one American com- 
munity after another, we see clear evidence of the 
great value of Red Cross services to all Ameri- 
cans,” adding that much of it resulted from the 

direct cooperation” of organized labor. 
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AFL-CIO Raps Administration: ae 


Atomic Power Stall Blamed| 
‘On Ike’s ‘Budget-Balancing’ 


The AFL-CIO has sharply assailed the Administration’s “wait-and-see” attitude on peaceful de- 
velopment of atomic energy and has.charged that the failure to move forward with a vigorous nuclear 
power program stems directly from Pres. Eisenhower’s preoccupation with “budget-balancing.” 

Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller criticized as “inadequate” a 10-year program offered re- 
cently by the Atomic Energy ‘ Commission which calls for eventual construction of reactors to produce 


1 million kilowatts of energy. Five 


years ago, he noted, the AEC was 
forecasting a 2 - million - kilowatt 
nuclegr power capacity by 1960. 
In testimony before the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, the 


' AFL-CIO spokesman accused ‘the 


AEC of having made “a major 
concession to the Budget Bureau's 
bookkeeping theory of achieving 
national policy goals” by scaling 


* down plans for peaceful atomic ac- 


complishment. 

Biemiller urged the committee 
headed by Sen. Clinton P. Ander- 
son (D-N.M.) to give serious con- 
sideration to the five-point program 
adopted by the AFL-CIO’s third 


constitutional convention in San 
Francisco last September. The con- 
vention called on Congress to: 

@ “Establish accelerated —pro- 
grams to develop nuclear power in 
large amounts and at costs com- 
petitive with those of power gen- 
erated by conventional fuels.” 

@ “Achieve greater protection to 
the health and safety of workers 
andthe general public from radia- 
tion hazards.” 

@ “Safeguard development of 
this new industry from being mo- 
nopdlized by a few large corpora- 
tions.” 


@ “Expand uses of radioisotopes 


Metal Trades Hit AEC 
On ‘Farming Out’ Jobs 


The AFL-CIO Metal Trades Dept. has denounced as “inequitable 
and manifestly unfair” a burgeoning Atomic Energy Commission 
practice of “farming out” work historically performed by members 
of AFL-CIO unions holding exclusive i aaa rights at major 


atomic energy installations. 


Testifying before the Joint Com-7 
mittee on Atomic Energy, MTD 
Pres. James A. Brownlow accused 
the AEC of a “constant whittling 
away of our certified bargaining 
units,” and charged that entire work 
classifications have been “carved 
out” of bargaining units through 
this process. 

Brownlow urged the committee 
headed by Sen. Clinton P. Ander- 
son (D-N.M.) to recommend ap- 
propriate legislation to halt the 
practice unless it can win “firm as- 
surances” from the AEC that: 

@ “Farmed-out” work will be 
handled by the same employes who 
have been performing such jobs. 

@ Subcontractors will maintain 
the same wages, working conditions 
and benefits that have been in ex- 
istence under union contracts with 
the prime contractors, 

@ The same collective bargain- 
ing relationships be maintained. 

@ Adequate safeguards will be 
devised for employes’ rights in the 
event of a sub-contractor “cancel- 
ing out and thus slipping away 
from the responsibilities to these 
workers.” 

The MTD president charged that 
some of the work previously done 
by union workers is being con- 
tracted out to “non-union, , unor- 
ganized, low-wage establishments,” 
and said the AEC has defended its 
action by claiming it was operating 


Hospital Lockout — 
Dispute Settled 


New York—The 250 locked-out 
employes of the Beth Abraham hos- 
pital and nursing home have re- 
turned to work and their union has 
issued a statement declaring that 
all issues in the dispute have been 
satisfactorily resolved. 


The one-week lockout followed 
a demonstration by the workers, 
members of Retail, Wholesale & 
Dept. Store Local 1199, protesting 
management’s refusal to meet with 
the union. When the employes re- 
ported back to work after the hour- 
and-a-half protest, they were told 
they were fired. The union promptly 
set up picket lines. 

After meetings between union 
and hospital officials which led to 
the settlement, the workers voted 
Uaanimously to return to work, 


in the interest of “economy” and to 
“strengthen free competition in pri- 
vate enterprise.” 


Brownlow said the “vicious 
practice” has already cost the 
jobs of 300 unionists at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., and that workers 
performing janitorial services at 
. Hanford, Wash., under a con- 
tract with General Electric Co. 
face the loss of their jobs this 
July under a similar move. 


The “farming-out” threat is used 
on some occasions, he said, “as a 
most effective device to freeze wage 
rates.” Faced with a contracting- 
out move at Oak Ridge in Septem- 
ber 1958, he said, an AFL-CIO 
union was able to save the jobs of 
cafeteria and kitchen workers only 
by agreeing to a two-year wage 
freeze. 

Brownlow said it was a “sorry 
day” when a government agency 
would use such a device “to chisel 
a group of workers out of their 
rights to any wage adjustments 
which might be obtained for two 
years.” 

The MTD president said work- 
ers in most AEC plants have had 
union representation for 10 years 
or more, and have “struggled 
against unusual and heavy odds 
to achieve a measure of jeb 
security” as well as’ retirement 
plans, hospitalization and other 
benefits. He accused the govern- 
ment agency of refusing to evi- 
dence “any real concern” for the 
rights of the workers, adding: 

“The AEC, in pursuing these 
practices, fails to recognize the sac- 
rifices which these workers made in 
moving ‘to these areas during the 
construction of the plants; living in 
trailer camps and under almost un- 
believable conditions.” 

Most of these AEC workers, he 
said, have now established perma- 
nent homes at atomic energy sites 
“under an insistent policy on the 
part of the AEC compelling the 
purchase by their employes of these 
homes.” 

Brownlow said the “farming-out” 
practice will, im many instances, 
“result in the forced sale of homes 
which the government said these 
people must purchase (and) the dis- 
location -of people and their fam- 


ilies.” 


\ 


o 


in industry, medicine and agricul- 
ture.” 

@ “Aid in securing leadership of 
the U.S. in developing practical 
uses of the atom and aiding free 
world countries in establishing 
their own atomic programs.” 

The federation spokesman 
charged that the “modest” program 
offered by the "AEC contemplates 
no new construction starts until 
1963 or 1964, and urged that the 
commission’s “timetable be dras- 
tically speeded up.” 

He asked Congress to adopt 
legislation authorizing a large- 
scale demonstration reactor pro- 
gram, declaring that “only if the 
commission itself undertakes to 
unlock the door to competitively- 
priced nuclear power, will the 
hopes for abundant nuclear en- 

_ ergy be realized in the reason- 
ably near future.” 


Biemiller was critical of con- 
gressional passage last year of a 
bill which enables the states to take 
over from the federal government 
regulatory authority in the field of 
atomic radiation. The 1959 law, he 
said, “can gravely threaten the 
health and safety of hundreds of 
thousands of workers.” 

Labor’s experience with state 
governments “in the field of social 
and economic programs has been 
and continues to be frustrating,” he 
said. Radiation safety programs 


cannot be enacted in the states 


“without pitched battles against the 
same anti-labor forces that have 
prevented workmen’s compensa- 
tion, unemployment compensation 
and other similar programs from 
giving workers in general deceut 
protection,” he declared. 


Little Action by States 


Only five states — California, 
Minnesota, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Texas—have adopted 
comprehensive radiation safety reg- 
ulations covering firms not in in- 
terstate commerce, he said. Twenty- 
six others have made only token 
moves and the remaining 19 “have 
enacted no statute or regulation” in 
this field, he said. 

“We submit,” Biemiller told the 
committee, “that the states have 
not shown willingness or ability to 
tackle this new occupational health 
and safety -problem.” 


He urged that the 1959 law be 
“drastically” amended to give 
labor, management and the 
public a voice on the Federal 
Radiation Council in determin- 
ing minimum safe levels of 
radiation exposure, and called 
for establishment of a national 
program to provide adequate 
workmen’s compensation for vic- 
tims of radiation-connected dis- 
ability or death. 


The AFL-CIO spokesman ex- 
pressed regret that this country had 
failed to support the Intl. Atomic 
Energy Agency “more adequately.” 
The tendency by the U.S. to cir- 
cumvent the IAEA by signing bi- 
lateral treaties, he said, has turned 
the agency into “a paper shuffling 
organization, narrowly concerned 
with safety standards.” 


Organized labor, Biemiller said, 
has “never lost sight of the promise 
of peaceful nuclear development or 
its potential in shaping the econ- 
omy of the future in the interest 
of our nation and the free world.” 
He said that 1960 “should find us 
moving forward in a new era... 


instead of marking time.” 


Cincinnati, O.—The Hotel & 


international union: 


Hotel Union Moves to 
|Modify Trusteeships 


Restaurant Workers have taken 


steps to grant full autonomy to locals in two major hotel centers 
whose affairs are now being conducted under the direction of the 


In Chicago, John E. Cullerton has been appointed general man- 


Board by Intl. Trustee Marcel 
Kenney, who described filling of 
the post—a new one—as “a major 
step toward lifting the trusteeship.” 
In Miami Beach, Fla,, Adminis- 
trator Dave Herman of Local 255 
has been instructed by Intl. Pres. 
Ed. S. Miller to draft bylaws and 
prepare for elections with the view 
of -making the local autonomous 
within 18 months. It now is re- 
ceiving “administrative assistance” 
from the international, a state be- 
tween trusteeship and autonomy. 


*“Cullerton Leaves Local Post 

Kenney said the new position in 
Chicago was created in consulta- 
tion with Miller. To accept it, 
Cullerton resigned as president of 
Hotel Service Workers Local 593, 
an office he had held since 1950. 
The joint board, which Kenney said 
will “strictly observe” the interna- 
tional constitution and federal 
laws, represents 27,000 members 
in nine locals. 

Miller established the trusteeship 
in July 1958 following charges 
against several Chicago local offi- 
cers before the McClellan commit- 
tee. Cullerton was named assistant 
trustee. 

The Miami Beach local was char- 


Bess Roberts, 


Veteran Labor 
Aide, Retires 


Bess K. Roberts, who came to 
work in the labor education move- 


assistant to the director of the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Education. 

Miss Roberts joined the staff of 
the Workers Education Bureau in 
1933 as secretary to the director 
and remained in increasingly re- 
sponsible positions after it became 
the Education Dept. of the former 
AFL in 1950. 

Before coming to work for ‘the 
labor movement, Miss Roberts, a 
Smith College graduate, had served 
with the National Council of Par- 
ent Education, an adult education 
group. 

On the occasion of her retire- 
ment, she was presented with a 
watch by AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany and was honored by her 
colleagues in the department at a 
luncheon. 


ager of the Local Joint Executive 


ment 27 years ago, has retired as 


tered in 1954 to take on the biggest 
organizing job in the union’s his- 
tory—unionization of the big con- 
centration of resort hotels. It was 
under trusteeship until October 
1957, when its status was changed 
to the present. 


It has made substantial prog- 
ress, reaching a membership of 
6,000, and in a little more than | 
a year has doubled the number 
of union houses under contract. . 
Leadership and membership in- 
terest have developed to the point . 
where Miller feels the local is 
competent to conduct its own 
affairs. 


UAW Gains 
First Missile | 
Site Contract 


Los Angeles—The Auto Work- 
ers have won a 34-cent-an-hour 
package for Martin Co. employes 
at Vandenberg Air Force Base— 
first missile-firing site to be organ- 
ized by the union, 

UAW Vice Pres. Leonard Wood- 
cock, director of the union’s Air- 
craft Dept., said the pact will have 
a major impact on joint negotia- 
tions which the UAW and Machin- 
ists are scheduled to open shortly 
with aircraft and missile manu- 
facturers. 


He added that successful or- 
ganization of the missile site, 
where 500 workers eventually 
will be employed in the assem- 
bly, testing, loading and firing of 
Titan missiles, signaled a break- 
through for the UAW. 

The three-year agreement, nego- 
tiated within 30 days after the un- 
ion was certified by the National 
Labor Relations Board, grants im- 
mediate wage increases ranging 
from 15 to 55 cents an hour, plus 
a 4-cent hourly cost-of-living ad- 
justment. This will establish a labor 
grade structure in which wages will 
range from $2.10 to $3.75 an hour. 

The contract also calls for a 
modified union shop, complete pro- 
tection under a recently negotiated 
UAW - Martin pension program, 
seven paid holidays, paid vacations, 
sick leave, site-wide seniority and 
full arbitration rights. 


RETIRING AFTER 27 years in the labor education movement, 
Bess K. Roberts, assistant to the director of the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Education, receives a watch presented by AFL-CIO Pres. oe. 
Meany in recognition of her long service, 
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Council Okays 
‘Blood Bank 


Agreement 


The AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil has authorized the federation’s 
Community Service Activities to 
negotiate a memorandum of under- 
standing with the American Na- 
tional Red Cross on a _ national 

. blood bank program. 

The council approved the move 
at its recent mid-winter meeting af- 
ter hearing a progress report on 
talks previously held between CSA 


and Red Cross officials.. Four years 


aco, the federation and the ARC 
sigied a memorandum of agree- 
ment recognizing Jabor’s role in 
disaster relief operations. 

In other Community Service ac- 
tions, the council: 

@ Endorsed plans for creation 

of a $3.5 million Girls’ Town in 
Florida, similar to the famed Father 
Flanagan’s Boys’ Town near Lin- 
coln, Neb. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
is the national chairman of the 
committee for establishment of a 
community to house abandoned 
and underprivileged girls without 
regard to race or creed. 
_ @ Gave general endorsement to 
the recently created National In- 
stitute for Muscle Disease in New 
York. The institute, financed prin- 
cipally by funds from the Muscular 
Dystrophy Foundation, will con- 
duct research in the field of neuro- 
muscular diseases, 


P. O. Clerks Make 
New Merger Bid 


The Postal Transport Associa- 
tion, which is scheduled to vote on 
merger with the Letter Carriers at 
its national convention in August, 
has received another invitation to 
merge—this one from the Post Of- 
fice Clerks. 

The Postal Clerks’ executive 
board offered the NPTA a choice of 
several mergér formulas and guar- 
anteed “autonomy” in matters deal- 
ing with the special interests of 
NPTA members. 

NPTA Pres. Paul A. Nagle, in a 
letter to Pres. J. Cline House of 
the Postal Clerks, expressed thanks 
for the “cordial invitation and the 
warm tones” of the proposal and 
described a recent meeting between 
Officers of the two organizations as 
“useful and productive.” The pro- 
posal, he said, would be submitted 
to the union’s executive board. 

He added, however, that the 
NPTA’s board “has taken a posi- 
tion from which we are not pre- 
pared to recede.” The union’s board 
has voted to recommend merger 
with the Letter Carriers and has 
endorsed the goal of eventual 
merger of all postal unions into a 
single organization. 


TEN-YEAR-OLD Thomas Simpson of Kentland, Md., who wasn’t 
around when the Boy Scout movement was born 50 years ago, pins 
a Cub Scout pin on AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, who was. The 
award was in appreciation of Meany’s support of scouting and 
labor’s long cooperation with the Boy Scouts of America. 


Fire Fighters Local 
Battles for lis Life 


Springfield, Mo.—The Fire Fighters local here, battling a union- 
busting city administration, has forced a referendum vote on a 
proposal to guarantee municipal employes the right to organize. 

Petitions circulated by off-duty fire fighters, strongly supported 
by the city’s labor movement, placed on the ballot for an Apr. 12 


election a proposition to amend the? 
city charter so as to: 

@ Prevent the city from pro- 
hibiting or interfering with the right 
of its employes to belong to unions 
or any other lawful organization. 

@ Protect the rights of employes 
to present grievances, either collec- 
tively or individually. 

@ Provide a final appeal to the 
city council from disciplinary ac- 
tions of the city manager. 


Fire Fighters “Gagged” 

The petition movement sprang 
from the refusal of City Manager 
Bart Avery to meet with representa- 
tives of Fire Fighters Local 152, 
the imposition of a “gag order” 
aimed at preventing union mem- 
bers from bringing grievances to 
the attention of the public or the 
city council, and the dismissal of 
the entire 12-member executive 
board of the Fire Fighters local 
last July for issuing a press release 


announcing the union’s opposition |. 


to combining the city’s fire and 
police departments. 

The 12 were reinstated after 
off-duty firemen held a “protest 
march” around City Hall, carry- 
ing placards reading: “Restore 
the 12 Men or Fire Us All.” 

Meanwhile, in another case in- 


volving a city’s attempts to deny 


employes the right to union repre- 
sentation, two unions prepared to 
challenge in court a Sioux Falls, 
S. D., directive prohibiting em- 
ployes of the health, police and 
fire departments from belonging to 
unions. 
Invalid, Unions Say 

State Circuit Judge George A. 
Rice scheduled hearings on the con- 
tention of the State, County & 
Municipal Employes and the Fire 
Fighters that the city council action 
is invalid. — 

Among other reasons, the un- 
ions contend, it violates the so- 
called “right-to-work” provision 
in the state constitution. Earlier 
the judge had denied the union’s 
request for an injunction on the 
grounds that the issue could be 
decided on its merits before the 
city’s directive was scheduled to 
go into effect, on Mar. 18. 


The AFL-CIO News on Feb. 12 
incorrectly stated that the city had 
been temporarily enjoined from 
putting its “yellow dog” directive 
into effect. At the initial hearing 
on the injunction request, the city 
attorneys requested and were 
granted a one-week postponement 
but the injunction was subsequently 
denied. 


TWUA Launches Wage Hike Drive; 
Asks Congress to Probe Mergers 


New York—The Textile Workers Union of America has launched a drive for wage increases in 
both northern and southern mills and has called for a congressional probe of mergers “which are 
bringing larger and larger segments of the, textile industry under the control of a relatively few cor- 


porations.” 


On the wage front, the TWUA’s 11-man wage policy committee set an 11-cent package increase 


as its goal in forthcoming negotia-? 
tions covering 45,000 workers in 
nearly 200 cotton-rayon mills. 
* The union is asking a 10-cent 
hourly increase plus an additional 
1 eent-an-hour for correction of 
job inequities. Current agreements 
permit wage reopening or contract 
termination on Apr. 15. 
Southern Reopener Voted 

Meanwhile, at Charlotte, N.C., 
delegates from 100 southern locals, 
representing 70,000 workers cov- 
everd by union contracts, voted to 
reopen all contracts “for the pur- 
pose of negotiating adequate wage 
increases.” 

A massive TWUA leaflet cam- 
paign, during which nearly 2 mil- 


lion handbills were distributed at 


j southern mill gates, was credited 


with spurring four big textile chains 
to announce a 5 percent wage in- 
crease. A similar campaign last 
year had led to a 10-cent hourly 
raise in 1959. 

“While we welcome this new 
round of raises,’ TWUA Pres. 
William Pollock declared, “we 
deplore the fact that it is pid- 
dling in size.” 

Pollock, im a letter to Rep. 


Emanuel Celler (D-N.Y.),; chair- 


maa of a House anti-trust sub- 
committee, warned that the 
merger trend in the textile in- 
pane | pate Bescinage: pda es 


Pollock cited the recent acquisi- 
tion of one of the nation’s leading 
carpet manufacturers, James Lee & 
Sons, by Burlington Industries, Inc. 


‘He said last year Burlington ac- 


quired five other mills. As a re- 

sult, he wrote Celler, “it now 

boasts a total of 127 mills employ- 
ing more than 60,000 persons, and 
its influence is felt in practically 
every division of textiles.” 

Pollock said ‘the giant corpora- 

‘ tions which dominate the indus- 
try “pursue a vindictive anti- 
union policy which ranges from 
the brainwashing of textile work- 
ers all the way to closing of 
plants where pro-union sentiment 
rears its head,” 


- 


Accidents Rising: 


industry, ‘science, education and 
government. 

The conference was called by 
Pres. Eisenhower to seek ways of 
reducing the toll of occupational 
accidents, up last year after a six- 
year decline. 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, 
who served as chairman, read a 
message from the President deplor- 
ing job accidents as “a grievous loss 
of life, family income and produc- 
tive capacity.” 

Mitchell said the 8 percent rise 
in disabling work injuries and the 
4 percent rise in work deaths in 
1959 “are indeed sobering.” They 
reflect totals of 2 million workers 
injured and nearly 14,000 killed 
while on the job last year, he said. 

“All unions ought to negotiate 
safety clauses in their contracts,” 
declared Vice-Pres. P. L. Siemiller 
of the Machinists, 


Siemiller emphasized that la- 
bor considers safety and health 
to be conditions of employment 
and as such proper subjects for 
bargaining. Safety clauses should 
provide for joint union-manage- 
ment safety committees, he 
maintained. 

The IAM official pointed out 
that labor seeks the following 
safety standards through state leg- 
islation following action by the last 
Congress that approved an Atomic 
Energy Commission-sponsored bill 
ceding regulatory.power over radi- 
ation safety to the states: 

@ Minimum standards of toler- 
able occupational radiation expo- 
sure equal to federal standards. 

@ Coverage of X-ray, radium 
and particle accelerator machines. 

@ Opportunity for publie hear- 
ings on proposed laws or regula- 
tions before they are submitted to 
the AEC for approval. 

@ Adequate workmen’s compen- 
sation for radiation injury. 


Joint Safety Groups 
Urged by Unionists 


In the face of an upswing in job accidents, spokesmen for organ. 
ized labor have called on unions to take the initiative in Pushing 
for joint union-management safety committees. 

The union stress on safety was brought out at the three-day Pregj. 


dent’s Conference on Occupational Safety attended by some 3.000 
delegates from the ranks of labor,> 


sound state programs to protest 
} workers exposed to radiation. 

George T. Brown, assistant tg 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, ap. 
pealed for a “two-way system of 
communication” to replace the 
half-century “one-way” approach 
of “posters, signs, slogans, captive 
audiences and other related tech. 
niques” which assigned the worker, 
a passive role. 


Sense of Participation 

A two-way system, Brown added, 
creates a sense of participation on 
the part of the worker and puts to 
use his knowledge of his job haz. 
ards. He pointed out that there are 
many instances of successful joint 
safety groups and urged that labor 
and management in each industry 
inquire into the problem and de. 
velop effective safety practices. 

James A. Brownlow, president of 
the AFL-CIO Metal Trades Dept, 
was co-moderator of a workshop 
on “Why and How to Investigate 
Accidents.” 

Participating in this panel were 
Carpenters’ Vice-Pres. John R, 
Stevenson and Sec.-Treas. Kenneth 
J. Kelley of the Massachusetts State 
Labor Council. 

Victor E. Whitehouse, safety 
director of the Intl. Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, served as 
workshop consultant for the. 
panel on “New Emphases in 
Training.” . 

Serving on the technical advisory 
committee for the conference were 
Richard F, Walsh, an AFL-Cl0 
vice-president and head of the The 
atrical Stage Employes; Hunter 
Wharton, secretary-treasurer of the 
Operating Engineers; Harry See, 
safety director, Railway Trainmen; 
Brownlow and Brown. 

University and government ex 
perts took part in an opening day 
symposium on “The ‘Unchanging 
Nature of Man in a Changing Er 


@ Federal aid to help set up 


Mar. 7. 


vironment.” 


Screen Actors Guild 
Nears Strike Action 


Hollywood—A tieup of all motion picture production for theater 
showing loomed here as the Screen Actors Guild scheduled a strike 
of its 14,000 members at eight major studios for 12:01 a.m. o 


The union’s board of directors, charging the studios with refusal 


to bargain in good faith, voted 
unanimously in favor of the walk- 
out. 

The action came after motion 
picture entertainers voted nearly 6 
to 1 in a secret mail ballot in favor 
of a strike to enforce demands for 
a share in profits from the sale of 
theatrical films to television, 

A strike by SAG members would 
affect only films being produced ex- 
clusively for theater use. 


At issue in the deadlocked ne- 
gotiations is a union demand 
that actors receive additional 
compensation from the profits 
studios derive when they sell to 
television - networks films made 
after Aug. 1, 1948. In the past 
12 years, added payments to 
actors from such films were made 
the subject of negotiations each 
time old films were sold for TV 
showing. . . ‘ 

The union is also seeking an 
industrywide welfare and pension 
fund, paid for by employer con- 
tributions of 5 percent of the total 
actors’ payroll. 


John L. Dales charged that pres 
dents of the major companies had 
given their negotiators “a gnandate 
not to negotiate” on the question of 
films for TV showing, and added 
that no progress had been achieved 
on the. welfare and pension @& 
mands, 

Dales took issue with what ® 
said were public statements by i 
producers that “give the impressidt 
that actors are rolling in wealth’ 
The SAG official said that 69 per 
cent of the union’s 14,000 membenj 

“earn less than $4,000 a year, ai 
85 percent earn less than $10,080 
annually.” 

A pledge of “solid support” a 
SAG in case of a walkout cai 
from Pres. Herman D, Kenit@ 
the Musicians in a telegram @) 
Ronald Reagan, presigent of * 
actor’s union, i 

Earlier, entertainment unions r 
Great Britain and Mexico as 
SAG officials that they would ™ 
sist any attempt by American fil 
studios to produce “rundway” * 
in their countries should SAG? 
forced to strike. 


SAG National Executive Sec. 
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Forand Principle Buttressed: 


Council of. Churches Urges 
Medical Care for Elderly 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—The General Board of the National Council of Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A. has conditionally endorsed the principle of the Forand bill to provide medical care 
for the aged, declaring the government must act if voluntary insurance plans fail to offer needed 


protection. 


At a two-day meeting here, the board adopted a statement expressing “deep concern” over the 


“availablity and financing of med- 
cal care of high quality,” and called 
on the medical profession and the 
public to maintain “flexibility” in 
considering new approaches aimed 
at meeting the problem. : 
_ The board, governing body of 
the 40-million-member _ religious 
federation, said. the “continued 
growth of prepayment methods 
shows promise of insuring high 
quality of medical service.” 


African Leader Sees 


U.5.8 hy Rising 
U.S. Sympathy Rising 
“The American people’s increased awareness of Africa and tradi- 
tional sympathy for its struggle for independence are forcing the 


“The churches should encourage 
the inclusion of mental, dental, 
nursing and other health services in 
programs of prepaid care, and the 
extension of the amount and kind 
of ‘care available to retired and 
other aged persons and to persons 
living in rural areas,” it added. 

“If voluntary prepayment plans 
cannot accomplish the desired 
ends, government should protect 
the health of the people by mak- 


U.S. government into a “much more positive” approach toward the 


emerging continent. 


This is the view of J ulius K. Nyerere, ‘considered certain to be- 


come prime minister when Tan-© 
ganyika gains self-government in 
September elections. 

Nyerere is here for a five-week 
tour under the Dept.. of State’s 
foreign leader exchange program. 
He last came here five years ago 
to plead Tanganyika’s case for in- 
dependence before the United Na- 
tions. 

Tanganyika, a British-run UN 
trusteeship territory, has a popula- 
tion of 8.7 million, native Africans 
except for 90,000 of Asian and 
25,000 of European descent. 

The trade union movement, 


IUD Plans Parley 
On Arbitratior 


A course; ‘on SProblen of Ars 
bitration” for/union staff :members 
will be- held from Mar..14 to 17, 
the AFL-CIO Industrial... Union 
Dept. has'announced, | y y 

A total of 30 staff representa- 
tives of IUD affiliates: are expected 
to take part in the four-day course 
at American University in’ Wash- 
ington, D..C. 

‘The course will deal in a non- 
legalistic way. with the major prob- 
lems in arbitration which might 
face staff members. It will deal 
with questions such as when to ar- 
bitrate, procedure under a contract, 
the use of transcripts, briefs and 
Witnesses and writing the arbitra- 
tion brief. 


founded only 10 years ago, now 
totals 40,000 members in 13 
unions, The Tanganyika Federa- 
tion of Labor is affiliated with the 
Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. 


Nyerere, a former trade unionist, 
said he feels that the main contact 
between Tanganyikan labor and 
other national labor groups should 
be through the ICFTU. 

The 37-year-old Nyerere, meet- 
ing with the labor press at the 
Philip Murray Building in Wash- 
ington, spoke in a thoughtful vein 
as he indicated his strong prefer- 
ence for loans rather than outright 
grants or gifts to aid his people’s 
emergence into statehood. 


_ “I think, for a young country 
like my own, it would be a dan- 
gerous thing to base our future 
expectations on grants rather 
than loans,” he commented. 
The job of developing Tangan- 
yika “must be done by the peo- 
ple themselves through work,” 
he maintained, 

The only exceptions he would 
make in accepting outright grants 
of aid, Nyerere said, would be for 
experts and education—“we are 
trying to raise money for a univer- 
sity’—and for basic projects like 
irrigation schemes. 


lent form, of the Mexican farm la- 


ing. possible the prepayment of 
health services.” 

A floor move aimed at striking 
from the resolution the reference 


feated after the Rev. Charles C. 


tions for the AFL-CIO and a mem- 
ber of the National Council’s ex- 
ecutive board, spoke*th favor of re- 
taining the original language. 

In other actions, the religious 
federation’s governing body: 

®@ Opposed extension, in its pres- 


bor program due to expire June 30, 
1961, declaring the importation of 
foreign workers “tends to produce 
a labor surplus, thereby depressing 
wages and labor standards for do- 
mestic agricultural workers.” 

@ Urged amendment of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to prohibit the 
agricultural employment of chil- 
dren under 14, except those work- 
ing on farms owned by their par- 
ents. “Health and safety records,” 
the council noted, “now place farm 
operations among the most hazard- 
ous occupations.” 

@ Called on candidates in the 
forthcoming presidential campaign 
to adopt high ethical standards, 
“disdain all forms of demagog- 
uery,” and insure that there is “no 
‘resort to intimidation or bribery, 
direct or indirect.” 

Health a Key “Resource” 


The Council of Churches state- 
ment of concern for the nation’s 
health services declared that “it is 
now widely recognized that the 
health of people is an important 
national resource, and therefore 
government has increased its re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of 
optimum health.” It continued: 

“With the rising cost of med- 
ical care, serious or extended 
iliness has imposed economic 
burdens which are beyond the 
capacity of many individuals and 
families to meet from current 
income. There is need for 
churches and church members 
to study the economic aspects of 
‘health services. 


“Experimental patterns of health 
service, such as group health pro- 
grams under the auspices of labor, 
management, or other responsible 
voluntary associations of people, 


deserve encouragement.” 


to the government’s role was de-|i 


SOUS, Ce eee ro BACK IN 1956 Nancy Lea Parson began her studies at the State 


University of Iowa under a State Federation of Labor essay contest 
scholarship. Now Mrs. James E. Daggett, she is shown with Prof. 


Harry Muhly after her initiation 
honorary ane society. 


into Phi Beta Kappa, national 


music. 


Protest Imported Tapes, 
Musicians Ask Labor 


New York—Members of AFL-CIO unions have been asked by 
Pres. Herman Kenin of the Musicians to write letters of protest 
to the sponsors of filmed TV shows which deprive American musi- 
cians of jobs by the use of imported “robot tapes” for background 


The cut-rate foreign-made re- 
cordings are used by film producers 
greedy for the “fast buck,” Kenin 
charged, but the responsibility be- 
longs to sponsors, networks and sta- 
tions despite their frequent dis- 
claimers that they have n> control 
over the “package deals” they buy 
from such producers. 

The AFM president suggested 
that union members who write an 
advertiser “tell the sponsor in no 
uncertain terms he cannot evade 
responsibility for the contents of 
the show.” 


Sponsor Obligated to Public 
“If the sponsor suddenly learned 
that poison was in his food he’d 
do something about it besides blame 
it on the farmer who raised the 
foodstuffs,” Kenin said. “These 
shows are just as much a part of 
the sponsor’s product as the printed 
package he wraps his goods in. The 
sponsor has an obligation to the 
public not only for his product 
and its packaging but for all forms 
of sales promotion or advertising.” 
Kenin declared networks and 
Stations which allow the use of 


imported “robgt tape” music 


ENTHUSIASTIC SUPPORT for Forand bill to provide medical care to aes was voiced by 300 
unionists from Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island at day-long meeting of New England 
Labor Council in Providence, R.I.’ Taking part in program were, left to right: Dir. Nelson H. Cruik- 
‘shank of AFL-CIO Dept. of Social Security; Sec.-Treas. Edwin C. Brown of the Rhode Island State 


AFL-CIO; Rep. Aime J. Forand (D-R.I.), sponsor of the labor-backed medical “a bill; and Pres. 
Thomas F, Policastro of the Rhode Istand state labor body. | 


“commit the double sin of being 
a party to a device to deprive 
American musicians of work op- 
portunities and also fail in their 
obligation to the public, the ob- 
ligation on which a license to 
broadcast is based, to foster civic 
and cultural developments.” 

Pointing out that “organized la- 
bor comprises a huge block of the 
buying public,” Kenin said “avari- 
cious producers evade the spirit 
of a federal law that bars instru- 
mental musicians from coming into 
this country to compete at sub- 
standard wage rates with American 
musicians.” 

“They import instead ‘robot 
tapes’ as substitutes for American 
working men,” he asserted. “Spon- 
sors who buy such shows condone 
evasion of the immigration laws 
in the hearty tones of cash on the 
barrel-head.” 


Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) is 
sponsor of a resolution to investi- 
gate the use of imported “robot 
tapes.” The investigation was en- 
dorsed by the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council at its recent mid-winter 
meeting. 


Canadian Steel Local 
Upsets Pension Gyp 


Guelph, Ont.—Stiff resistance by a local of the Steelworkers here 


has forced Federal Wire & Cable Co. to re-establish a pension plan 


_abandoned when the firm became a subsidiary of a U.S. corporation. 


A new two-year contract with USWA Local 3021 not only calls 
for return of the original pension plan but provides a 19-cent-an- 


,hour package of wage increases®— 


plus welfare benefits. 

The American-owned H. K. Por- 
ter Co., which recently acquired the 
Guelph firm, had taken over money 
placed in a trust fund by the pre- 
vious Owners as part of a negotiated 
pre-funded employe pension plan. 

It switched from the-pre-funded 
plan to a terminal scheme under 
which funds required to pay a pen- 
sion are set aside only when the 
employe retires. 


The union, branding the move 
a violation of a clausé in three 
earlier contracts, appealed to the 
Ontario government for an inves- 
tigation and warned it was pre- 
pared to strike on the issue. 


William Mahoney, USWA Cana- 
dian director, called the company 
action “the first case of an attempt 
to manipulate a pension fund that 
we have any knowledge’ of in 


Canada.” 


The company refused to abide by 
an arbitration board directive or a 
conciliation board recommendation 
in the matter, but the union’s stand 
forced reconsideration. 


Mahoney pointed out that un- 
der the original pre-funding plan 
employes were sure that their 
pension equity would be protect- 
ed even if the company became 
bankrupt. 

The new contract provides for a ~ 
return to full funding of the plan 
within the life of the agreement. 

The pact sets out 19 cents in 
wage increases’in four stages, the 
first 5 cents retroactive to June 1, 
1959. 

In addition to meeting the full 
cost of the pension, the company 
will now assume the full premium 
for the Physicians’ Services, Inc., 
medical plan—-a recommendation 


board, Fila iif 


of the majority on the conciliation 
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“Perverted Marketing Attitudes .. .”’ 


Doctors Who Quit Declare 
Drug Promotion Dishonest 


Two former medical directors of a leading drug company have told the Senate Anti-Trust Subcom- 
mittee they quit in protest againt the firm’s misleading—and sometimes dangerous—advertising claims. 

Dr. Martin A. Seidell told the Kefauver subcommittee he resigned in 1959 as medical chief of the 
J. B. Roerig division of Charles Pfizer & Co. because the firm’s “perverted marketing attitudes . . . 
ethics of my profession and my sense of morality.” 


were incompatible with both the 


By Dave Perlman 


The man who was brought in to 
succeed him as medical director, 
Dr. Haskell J. Weinstein, said he 
quit several months later— and for 
similar reasons. 

Weinstein, who is now associated 
with the City of Hope Hospital 
Center in California, told the sub- 
committee that potentially danger- 
ous drugs have been placed on the 
market after only “extremely mea- 
ger and unobfective” studies of 
their effects. He charged they were 
“promoted in such a manner as to 
lull the physician concerning the 
hazards involved.” 

Weinstein, who proposed a six- 
point reform program for the drug 
industry, also challenged the “gran- 
diose, self-serving” claims by the 
industry of large research expendi- 
tures—cited as justification for high 
profit margins. 

Much of what the industry 
calls “research,” Weinstein said, 
is really promotion of products 
and financing of meaningless 
“studies” which serve no scien- 
tific or medical purpose but are 
intended to keep the brand name 
of the drug before the medical 
profession. 

The subcommittee wound up its 
current round of hearings by sched- 
uling witnesses late at night—on 
several occasions until 2 a. m.— 
just before the Senate moved into 
“round-the-clock” session on civil 
rights legislation. Senate Minority 
Leader Everett Dirksen (R-Ill.), 
who has complained that the hear- 
ings have been “unfair” to the 
drug industry, forced the night ses- 
sions by objecting to subcommit- 
tee meetings while the Senate was 
in session. 

‘Enrax’ by ‘Blitz’ 

Seidell told the subcommittee 
that the episode which directly led 
to his decision to resign as medical 
director stemmed from a “blitz” 
advertising campaign used by the 
company to introduce a drug it 
called “Enrax” designed to treat 
spasms in the digestive tract. 
Enrax is a combination of two ex- 
isting drugs. 

To introduce the drug, he said, 
the company prepared a flamboyant 
cardboard folder for direct mail- 
ing to doctors which included what 
appeared to be the record of “more 
than a year’s clinical testing” in- 
volving treatment of 512 patients, 
with successful results in 448. 

The only hitch was that the 
drug had been in use for only 
four months at the time of the 
‘ad and the cases cited referred to 
one of its component parts, and 
not the compound product which 
the company was trying to get 
physcians to prescribe. 

Seidell said he had protested 

vigorously against the misleading 


Belgium Gives $10,000 
To ILO Andes Work 


Geneva—The Belgian govern- 
ment has given the Intl. Labor Or- 
ganization 500,000 Belgian francs 
($10,000) for the technical assist- 
ance program for the Andean 
Indian populations of Ecuador, Bo- 
livia and Peru. 

Worker and employer organiza- 
tions of several countries, including 
the former American Federation of 
Labor, have made contributions to 
the work in the high Andes, which 
is aimed at helping integrate the 
Indians into modern national life. 
A half-dozen international agencies 
are carrying it on, with the ILO 
coordinating their activities. 


advertisement, even to the point of 
writing to the parent company’s 
board of directors but the “blitz” 
advertising campaign continued. 
The claims were modified only 
after the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, alerted by Science Editor John 
Lear of the magazine Saturday Re- 
view, launched an_ investigation. 
The FTC last month issued a for- 
mal complaint charging the com- 
pany with false and misleading 
advertising. 
The FTC action was possible be- 
cause the advertisement allegedly 
made false claims. However in an- 
other category of drug advertising, 
an “escape clause” in the law ex- 
empts drug companies from a defi- 
nition of “false” advertising which 
covers failure to reveal pertinent 
information, providing the advertis- 
ing is directed only to physicians. 
Thus an advertisement which 
does not inform doctors of unsuc- 
cessful experience with a drug 
would not be considered “false” 
advertising by the FTC. Kefauver 
described drug advertising practices 
as an “intolerable situation.” 
Weinstein told the subcommittee 
that drug company advertising is 
aimed at “brainwashing” the physi- 
cian sO that he will “think of the 
trademark name of ‘the drug at 
all times . . . He is given practically 
no information as to the cost of 
the drugs to his patient. Instead 
he is seduced with gimmicks of all 
sorts in an attempt to make him 
loyal to a particular company or a 
particular drug, with relatively-little 
attention being paid to the specific 
merits of the drug in question.” 

Many so-called “scientific ar- 
ticles” published in medical jour- 
nals reporting on new drugs 
“are written within the confines 
of the pharmaceutical houses 
concerned,” Weinstein charged. 
He said some journals which are 
dependent on pharmaceutical ad- 
vertising uncritically accept arti- 
cles that are submitted. 

There is even one journal, he 


Rap Ike on 


Federal employes “need and 
study,” the executive council of th 


Government Employes 


in a statement on legislative goals. 
Sharply criticizing Pres. Eisenhower’s proposal that a long-range 
“study” of government salary systems be undertaken before Con- 


stated, which carries no advertis- 
ing but charges a fee for publica- 
tion and then makes additional 
money out of reprint orders which 
so-called detail men—the drug in- 
dustry’s salesmen—give to doctors 


to impress them with the accept- 


ance of their product. 

Weinstein told. the subcommit- 
tee how sales of an antibiotic found 
to have side effects that are harm- 
ful—and sometimes fatal—picked 
up sharply after the manufacturer 
launched “a very effective and in- 
tensive advertising campaign.” 

He also warned that physi- 
cians are not sufficiently alerted 
by the drug companies to the pos- 
sibility that some drugs will clear 
up symptoms of serious diseases 
but leave the condition which 
brought on the symptoms un- 
touched. 

In his recommendations for re- 
form of drug industry practices, 
Weinstein proposed: 

@ Drug manufacturers should 
be allowed to list as research ex- 
penditures only funds actually used 
for basic studies. 

@ Advertising of pharmaceutical 
products should emphasize the gen- 
eric name with the trade mark 
name “definitely secondary.” 

@ The price of the drug to the 
consumer should be clearly stated 
on every piece of advertising going 
to physicians. This may make the 
physician “think twice before pre- 
scribing a drug which is of un- 
certain value, especially if the price 
is high.” 

@ The National Institutes of 
Health and similar major research 
centers should be given respon- 
sibility for objectively evaluating 
all drugs before marketing. 

@ Medical associations should 
make greater efforts to publish ob- 
jective reports on new drugs at the 
time of the introduction of the 
drug rather than “long after the 
drug has been marketed.” 

@ Advertising standards “must 
be clearly established and en- 
forced.” 


Pay ‘Study’ 
deserve a pay raise, not a pay 
e Government Employes declared 


gress considers ‘pay legislation, the 
AFGE council said any delay 
would “only result in making an 
unfair situation that much worse.” 

Calling for “prompt congres- 
sional action” on union-backed bills 
providing a 12 percent increase, the 
AFGE pointed out that annually- 
paid federal workers have received 
only two wage adjustments in the 
past nine years. 

To provide a permanent solu- 
tion to‘the “salary lag that has 
plagued government employment 
for so long,” the AFGE urged 
passage of a bill introduced by 
Rep. James C. Davis (D-Ga.) to 
set up a joint congressional com- 
mittee on pay which would hold 
annual salary hearings and make 
recommendations to Congress. 

In other policy statements, the 
AFGE council criticized the con- 
tracting-out of work “traditionally 
performed by federal employes” 
and charged that the “merit pro- 


- 


government service is just “another 
paper policy” in many agencies. 

Declaring that contracting-out of 
work “that can be done more effi- 
ciently and more economically by 
the government is placing an un- 
necessarily heavy burden on the 
American taxpayer,” the AFGE 
called for a congressional investiga- 
tion of this policy. 

The union said_a survey it con- 
cluded on the merit promotion 
program shows “strong indica- 
tions that many government of- 
fices are violating their own merit 
promotion rules or have found 
ways to stay within the letter of 
the program while acting con- 
trary to its spirit.” ; 

The AFGE called on the Civil 
Service Commission to “thoroughly 
probe” employe complaints in its 
inspections of agency promotion 
programs and not “just check 


— 
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Drug Firm’s 


supplies to retailers who sold at 


Davis & Co. 


called “fair trade” law and the 
anti-trust aspect of the case. 


to customers which did not abid 


Violation of Sherman Act 


The Supreme Court has ruled that a drug manufacturer 
violated the Sherman Anti-Trust Act by threatening to cut off 


By a 6-to-3 vote, the justices reversed a lower court decision 
dismissing a government anti-trust complaint against Parke, 
The majority held the company went beyond 
permissible bounds in warning drug stores in Washington, 
D. C., and Richmond, Va., that their supplies would be cut 
off if they refused to go along with list prices. 

Neither the District of Columbia nor Virginia has a so- 


A dissenting opinion by Justice John Marshall Harlan, 
joined in-by Justices Felix Frankfurter and Charles E. Whit- 
taker, said that the majority ruling sent “to its demise” a 1919 
precedent—known as the Colgate doctrine—allowing a com- 
pany unilaterally to announce retail prices and refuse to sell 


The majority opinion declared Parke, Davis & Co. had gone 
beyond “mere announcement” of prices and “simple refusal 
to deal” by using pressure to bring retailers into line. 


Threat Held 


cut-rate prices. 


decision dealt only with the 


ie by these prices, 


UAW Revie 


To Study GOP Smear 


The Auto Workers’ Public Review Board has agreed to considers 
a thorough review of Republican right-wing charges that the UAW@ 
is shot through with “corruption, misappropriation of funds, bribery,# 
extortion and collusion with the underworld.” 
The review board, made up of seven citizens having no other 


w Board 


connection with the union, will® 
meet Mar. 9 on request of the 
UAW’s executive board. 

The UAW officers, announcing 
the union’s initiative in seeking the 
top-level inquiry, charged that four 
Republican senators on the McClel- 
lan special Senate committee had 
based their allegations on “false- 
hood, fabrication, distortions and 
malicious slander.” 

Report ‘Leaked’ to Press 
Their so-called GOP “separate 
views” assailing the UAW, arising 
in connection with final reports of 
the McClellan committee, was twice 
“leaked” to newspapers in mid-Feb- 
ruary and finally unofficially re- 
leased by Sen. Barry Goldwater (R- 
Ariz.). 

The report attacking the UAW 
and union Pres. Walter P. Reu- 
ther has not yet been filed in the 
Senate. Sen. Philip Hart (D- 
Mich.) announced on the Senate 
floor on Feb, 17 that Goldwater 
had agreed that the report, “when 
filed,” would not contain “certain 
charges” that Goldwater ac- 
knowledged were “not in order.” 

The GOP assault was based pri- 

marily on partisan interpretation of 
issues in the bitter Kohler Co. strike 
at Sheboygan, Wis. The Goldwater 
report, the UAW observed, “glar- 
ingly and guiltily” omitted any ref- 
erence to the record of unfair labor 
practices and terrorism of the Kob- 
ler company, which has been struck 
by the UAW for six years and has 
a half-century record of bitter re- 
sistance to unions. 

Asked by reporters at a press 
conference whether the still-unof- 
ficial GOP “separate views” covered 
an NLRB finding of unfair practices 
by the Kohler Co., Goldwater said 
that such an issue was not “rele- 
vant.” 

Neither he nor the “separate 
views” discussed an acknowledg- 
ment by Herbert Kohler, presi- 
dent of the company, that before 
the current strike the company 
had purchased and stored an il- 
legal arsenal of weapons and am- 
munition to use in the expected 
labor conflict. 

The original “leaks” of the Gold- 
water charges were published in 
Phoenix, Ariz., and Indianapolis, 
Ind., newspapers owned by Eugene 
Pulliam, which strongly backed 
Goldwater in his 1958 re-election 
campaign and sprang last-minute 
scandalizing attacks on his oppo- 
nents. : 

The “leaks” and Goldwater's 


ficial “views” were timed to beat 
publication of a book by Robert F, 
Kennedy, former chief counsel of 
the McClellan committee, charging 
Goldwater and his three GOP cok 
leagues on the Senate group with a 
“get Reuther” drive. ; 
Kennedy’s book, The Enemy 
Within, quotes Goldwater as telling 
Kennedy that the reason for rem 
peated GOP accusations of a “cover 
er-up” of Reuther was “politics.”9 


The GOP “separate views” failé 
to bear out speculative advance 1 
ports that it would also assail i 
John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.), 
chief counsel’s brother, a membe@ 
of the committee and a candidal™ 
for the Democratic presidentifl 
nomination. 4 

The McClellan committee meal 
while issued the first volume of 
planned four-volume final repom 
summarizing its three years @ 
work, 


= 


Minimums Raised 


In Saskatchewan 


Regina, Sask.—The Saskatclagy 
wan government has approved am 
uniform minimum wage througm™ 
out the province of $32 per wea 
The present wage is $30 in the laigg 
urban areas and $29 elsewherem™ 

Part-time rates have beam 
boosted to 85 cents an hour, Mag 
ister of Labor C.*C. Williams 
leader in the Cooperative Comm 
monwealth Party, announced. 
new rates go into effect Apr. 4am 

Janitors in residential buildigg 
now must be paid ‘at least $42a% 
week while rates for cooks in Mi 
ging camps will be $150 per ma 
instead of the present $135. Ta™ 
gers’ minimums were jumped 
cents to 90 cents an hour. 
government also raised taxi 


a 


eventual distribution of the unof- 


motion” program in effect in the 


through agency ‘files and records.” 


mums from $33 to $35 a week 
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